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PART f. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS: 


A REPORT on the subject of the Epidemic generally denominated 
Asiatic Cholera, or Cholera Asphyxia, read before the St. Andrew’s 
Agricultural and Police Society, at their anniversary, by appoint 
ment, and published by their request. By R. Lessy, M. D. 


(Concluded from page 358:) 


On the 21st of July, the third case took place in a north 
westerly course from the last, and from this period it ap- 
eared simultaneously; on Mr. Clark’s plantation, Wappoo 
Cap-nat Fort Jolinson—at Mf. R. Rivers’, Stent Point— 
at Messrs. William and John E. Rivers’, situated on the 
extreme southerly pvint, atid at Dr. Légare’s in an eas- 
terly direction: while few or scafcely any of the inter- 
mediate places were affected by it: Does it not appear 
that there weré local causes for the disease; or why did 
it not attack indiscriminately every plantation! We 
would ask, in the ladngiiage of Morten, “how does this 
comport with contagion ? for it is directly opposite to its 
known laws. Contagion progresses slowly and steadily 
onwards. How is it, that with Cholera, the contagious 
matter is found ia so many places, so widely separated, 
and making its appearance on the very same day? 
Again—how is it possible for a contagious disease to be in 
Quebec, New-York and Albany at the same time, and 
the intermediate towns to be éxempt from it?” 
Is it possible on a small island like this, (which in 
length is scarcely ten miles,) for a contagious disease to 
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break out, at its four extreme corners, and for a large 
portion of the intermediate plantations to be totally 
exempt? We leave you, gentlemen, to determine for 
yourselves. 

We ask your careful attention to the last discussion of 
our subject: viz. the best means for the prevention of this 
formidable disease. Believing as we do, that this dis- 
ease eapnot be considered as coutagious, we would, how- 
ever, recommend to every member of this Society and 
community, that the most rigid system of police be ob- 
served and enforced on every plantation. ‘That the ne- 
groes be as little exposed to rains, or night air as possible. 
To abstain from exciting and unwholesome food and 
drink—that their diet be as similar as possible—that 
rice or grists be substituted for potatoes—which last 
should be discontinued for regular diet, during the preva- 
lence of thedisease. Each planter should furnish him- 
self, and keep constantly on hand, as many flannel shirts, 
as he has negroes, and at the commencement of a sea- 
son that indicates epidemic diseases, each individual 
should be required to wear them next to his body, and in 
addition, that his winter clothing should be worn. 

Avoid rains, unwholesome water, and night suppers, 
which negroes are more prone to, than any other habit. 
Forbid the use of pond or drain water, while your do- 
inestics are at their field work. Let their dwellings be 
well cleansed, ventilated, and thoroughly whitewashed 
in and out. Every thing in the form of filth be removed 
from around, or near their houses. Have their beds and 
bedding well aired and sunned, at least twice or three 
times every week, and above all, see that their food is 
well prepared, and thoroughly cooked. 

Allow your slaves during the prevalence of the disease, 
good bacon, and fresh beef oceasionally, through the 
week. Let there be a hospital on every plantation, a 
building detached from the settlement, sufficiently capa- 
cious and airy to accommodate all the sick—let there be 
particular individuals appointed as nurses—these should 
be selected from the most trusty and confidential. ‘Take 
care that good and sound water is procured for the use of 
your people; if there are no springs at hand have wells 
sunk near their dwellings, that pure water may be con- 
stantly used. This is an evil on many plantations, which 

can be easily remedied, and should be attended to. 
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Let every planter impress upon the minds of his slaves 
the great importance of cleanliness—of keeping their 
minds tranquil, and not to fear the disease. One of your 
committee, saw several cases, which was evidently 
brought on entirely through fear. 

Temperance both in eating and drinking, are two of 
the most important precautions to be observed for the 
prevention, as well as during the existence of Cholera; 
and cannot too forcibly be impressed on the minds of 
every individual. 

If your negro houses are located on a damp low spot, 
we would advise the removal of their inmates immedi- 
ately, and to strengthen our advice, we quote the following 
from the Albany Argus, published while the disease was 
in that eity: ‘“Auother fact, (observes the writer,) clear- 
ly illustrates the importance of location, free ain and ven- 
tilation, and of temperance and regularity in relation to 
this, or indeed any epidemic. In the temporary build- 
ings erected by the corporation, there are upwards of 
400 persons, which were all removed from buildings, 
low, unventilated, and exposed, in which fatal and high- 
ly virulent cases had occurred. Since their removal not 
one of them, however, is now sick of the disease, and 
there is scarcely one including the children, who is suf- 
tering from any indisposition at all.” 

The European and American physicians agree that 
flannel next to the body is one of the best preventatives— 
it promotes and preserves the functions of the skin, which 
is all important. Exposure to rain, damp, or night air, 
or wet feet, should be most scrupulously avoided. Any 
sudden change in diet, or any thing whatever, that would 
disturb a healthy system, is both inexpedient and danger- 
ous. 

‘‘ Persons that are well, should take no medicines, as 
preventives—good health is a better preventive, than all 
ihe articles of the materia medica.”— Dr. Me Naughton. 

«All sudden or great impressions upon the system, 
(says Dr. Eve,) as changes in temperature of the air, 
cold and moisture, or emotions of the mind, excessive 
joy, fear, and the depressing passions, should be carefully 
avoided—the body kept moderately warm, and a belt ot 
flannel around it, with the mind calm and confiding in a 
protecting Providence. [metics and purgatives are to be 
avowed and certaiu articles of diet, which are known to 
predispose to cholic or cholera affections.” 
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‘Keep the feet in summer (observes Dr. Benaghi,) 
constantly warm—I say in summer, because in this sea- 
son, the morbid reaction of the internal organs, caused 
by the altered equilibrium of the cutaneous functions, is 
chiefly excited in the gastro-hepatic system, as is demon- 
strated by the sudden colics, dysenterys, &c. produced 
by suspended perspiration of the feet. Night air is dan- 
gerous, because usually cold and damp. These pre- 
cautions, observes the doctor, are chiefly necessary in 
maratime cities, on account of the frequent changes of 
the winds. The use of tea can never be sufficiently re- 
commended. As to the regimen of diet, it should be 
sufficient, but not excessive, as too long fasting produces 
morbid hunger, so the too eager gratification of that crav- 
ing appetite is equally scrupulously to be avoded.” 

‘Inspire your slaves (says Yates of New-York,) with 
fortitude against, and contempt for a disease, which they 
ought to be made to believe proves mortal only to the: 
dissipated, the lazy, and filthy. By strongly inculcating 
these impressions, you conquer the greatest exciting 
cause to an attack.” 

Thus, gentlemen, we have endeavored to give you the 
history of a disease, which has carried destruction and 
devastation before it, through Europe, Asia, America, 
and we may add, the world. A disease, insiduous in its 
approach, agonizing in its attack, and in its termination, 
dreadful beyond description. A disease which has frus- 
trated the skill of the most celebrated and talented of the 
healing art—bid defiance to the most powerful remedial 
agents, and consigned hundreds of thousands to an earl 
grave. ‘Fifteen years experience, (says Dr. Ware,) 
has not taught any mode of arresting the destroying pro- 
gress of it. Yet if it be true, it is better that we should 
know and acknowledge it, since then, instead of being 
distracted by the claims of opposite, and contradictory 
statements, we shall direct our attention to the devising 
of new methods of treatment, or at least to means of pre- 
vention. The plague, which was once the scourge of 
Europe, is no more within the control of medicine, than 
it was centuries ago, but it has been banished from coun- 
tries which it once visited, by preventive measures— 
the same is true of yellow fever, and the same may be 
found true of cholera.” 

In conclusion, we would draw your attention particu- 
larly to the preventive measures advised—believing by 
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Bo doing, you may advert the existence of the pestilence. 
We have not relied upon our opinions and experience, 
but have consolidated, and placed before you, the opin- 
jons and experience of the Jearned and talented of the 
old and new world. We have availed ourselves of every 
advantage that presented of embodying a plain unvar- 
nished statement of facts—information being your object 
it has been our great aim to carry out your views, and 
place before you all of importance. And as those who 
are honored by you with the responsible trust of medical 
advisers, we warn and admonish you, that when symp- 
toms like langor; lassitude, prostration of strength, anx- 
jiety, great dejection of mind, with a burning sensation 
between the pit of the stomach and navel—a weak pulse, 
cool skin, and a disposition to diarrhoea—know that the 
disease is at hand. Lose no time but apply for medical 
advice—this is the golden moment, for at this stage it 
may be arrested. Delay not, for a valuable life may be 
hurried forever into the vast ocean of eternity. 
James Island, 6th April, 1837. 


Tuscany Cattle. 


Columbia, May 25, 1837. 


Mr. Editor,—Very little attention has been given by 
our planters generally to the breeding of stock, particu- 
larly of cattle and sheep. The cultivation of cotton has 
been the absorbing interest, and has kept off attention 
from most other matters. ‘There are but few gentlemen, 
comparatively who have taken any interest in cattle in 
eur State. The stock of Col. Thomas Taylor, and of 
Gen. Wade Hampton have been the chief sources to the 
upper country of what is called the English breed—the 
improved Long Horns of Bakewell. Col. Wade Hamp- 
ton has lately procured the improved Devon and Dur- 
ham’s, and the latter are perhaps, as fine specimens as 
were ever brought to the United States. Col. R. Single- 
ton of Sumter, has also at different times imported from 
Europe, and procured from the North, cattle of the im- 
proved breeds, and he now has some very beautiful stock. 
The polled or hornless cattle, imported by the late Gen. 
WY’ Pherson, which have supplied a numerous progeny to 
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our middle and lower country have deteriorated, and do 
not bear a good character. Several years ago, Commo- 
dore Bainbridge brought over a pair of Tuscany cattle, 
which were sent by him to Mr. Skinner of Baltimore, and 
by him were sold to the late John Middleton, Esq. of 
Santee. These cattle, it was thought, would suit our 
climate well, from their great powers of resisting heat, 
and their hardy character. And I believe they have 
been proved to be animals admirably adapted to our 
soil, Iam informed by gentlemen who have for several 
years tried this stock that they would not exchange them 
for any other. They are exceedingly thrifty—take on 
flesh so rapidly, that they are easily fattened—give rich 
milk, though, some say, not in great quantity—are fine 
oxen and travel faster than other stock, with less fatigue. 
The notices of this beautiful breed scattered throughout 
the volumes of the American Farmer, give them a high 
character, and I am surprised that I have seen no ac- 
count of them inthe pages of your Journal. 

I have lately, through the aid of a friend on Santee, 
procured a fine pair of these cattle, and hope to have an 
opportunity of proving their character. 1am very de- 
sirous of procuring the cross between this stock and the 
English, as the latter will be rendered more hardy, and 
be more easily kept. The only objection to the fine 
English cattle is the quantity of food which they con- 
sume. According to the principle of breeding for im- 
provement from a small and well formed male and a 
large female, advocated by Mr. Cline, we may safely 
calculate on a good stock from the cross. 

Will some of our low-country planters, let us know 
how this stock stands in comparison with others, and 
give us information in relation to the varieties and char- 
acters of other breeds, if any there are, in the lower 
section of our State. It is time that our attention should 
be sedulously given to the improvement of all kinds of 
stock, cattle, sheep, mules, hogs, &c. ‘The great depre- 
ciation in our chief staple will oblige us for sometime to 
live as economically as we can, and this consideration, 
if no other, ought to make us more attentive to the pro- 
duction of such things, as we daily require for our per- 


sonal comfort. Yours truly, 
R. W. G. 
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Life and Character of Arthur Young. 


This celebrated agricultural economist, the son of a 
clergyman, was born at Bradfield, in Suffolk, on the 7th 
of September, 1741. Having little prospect of paternal 
inheritance, he was, after receiviug a tolerably good edu- 
cation, apprenticed to a wine merchant at Lynn, in Nor- 
folk; an occupation, however, which did not prove 
congenial to his feelings. Being resident in a county re- 
cently improved by the introd uction of turnip husbandry, 
he soon caught the spirit that there prevailed ; was smit- 
teu with a love of agriculture; and having lost his father 
in 1761, determined to commence farmer on a small 
estate, in his native county, which had become the join- 
ture of his mother. The speculation failed; and after 
involving his family in much expense, he quitted the 
roof of his mother, under no very agreeable circumstan- 
ces. Speaking of this period of his life, in his Autobi- 
agraphy, he observes, ‘‘I began my farming career upon 
lands, when yoong, eager, and totally ignorant. ‘Trust- 
ing to a bailiff, who, T conceive now, merited no confi- 
dence, either for confidence or skill, it was not surprising 
that I squandered much money, under golden dreams of 
improvement.” Although nearly ruined in the pursuit of 
agriculture, he was yet ‘unwilling to renounce it; but at 
the same time, he resolved to combine economy with 
industry and perseverence. He accordingly became the 
occupier of Sampford Hall Farm, in Essex; the posses- 
sion of which, however, he was soou obliged to resign, 
together with a small deposit, from the non- performance 
of a friend’s s promise to advance him a loan. He then 
travelled through various parts of England, and in the 
course of his journey, acquired much valuable agricultu- 
ral information; but finding no land to suit him else- 
where, at length took a farm near North Mimms, in 
Hertfordshire. He was again unfortunate: ‘ Both I and 
my bailiff,” he says, ‘‘ were deceived in the soil, from 
seeing itin a season uncommonly favorable. But after- 
years showed it in atrue light. I know not what epi- 
thet to give the soil: sterility falls short of the idea. A 
hungry, vitriolic, gravel. I occupied for nine years, the 
jaws of a wolf. A nabob’s fortune would sink in the 
attempt to raise good arable crops upon any extent in 
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such a country.” He had previously published his Far- 
mer’s Calendar; and having now returned to Bradfield, 
resolved in future, to make more use of his pen than his 
plough. Before, publishing, however, he made a survey 
of some parts of Ireland; and whilst there, was employ- 
ed by Lord Kingsborough, whose estates he considerably 
improved. On quitting this country, he observes, “I 
have but one word to say: to Ireland I am not in debt.” 

Shortly after his return to Bradfield, he lost his mother ; 
and by previous agreement with his elder brother, he 
took possession of the paternal estate, and again resum- 
ed his agricultural experiments. He had the good for- 
tune about the same time, to be benefitted by several 
family bequests; though, he says, he lost his tranquillity; 
by commencing geutleman, instead of sinking into the 
mere farmer. In 1784, he commenced his grand nation- 
al work, the Annals of Agriculture, published in month- 
ly numbers, and comprising a variety of papers from his 
own pen, as well as that of several contributors, amongst 
whom was George the Third, who wrote under the sig- 
nature of Ralph Robinson, of Windsor. During the 
progress of this work, he made an agricultural excursion 
into the south of France, in company with the celebrated 
Duke de la Rochefoucault; and having repeated his visit 
to that country in 1789, published, on his return, the re- 
sult of his observation, in one quarto volume. In 1793, 
he made an agricultural survey of Yorkshire ; and on the 
establishment of the Board of Agriculture, he was ap- 
pointed secretary with a salary of £500 perannum. He 
performed the duties of his office, with the most inde- 
fatigable zeal, and continued to use his pen, till an affec- 
tion of his eyesight ended in total blindness, in 1811. 
He died, somewhat suddenly, on the 20th of February, 
1820. He was survived by one son, having pbs be 
lost a daughter. 

The name of Arthur Young holds one of the most dis- 
tinguished places in the history of rural economy; and 
no one has made his-knowledge, in this branch of science, 
more subservient to the prosperity of his own country. 
Among other services, England is indebted to him for the 
extension of the breed of fine-wooled sheep; by which 
our woollen manufacturers have been, in part, relieved - 
from a dependence on the merino breed. Abroad, as 
well as at home, the labors of Young have been appreci+ 
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ated: the agricultural societies of almost every capital 
foreign town sent him their diplomas; and he was also 
an honorary member of those of the principal metropoli- 
tan towns in England, besides being a fellow of the Royal 
Society. In addition to the work before-mentioned, he 
published, besides his Travels in France, which were 
translated into Russian, by command of the Empress 
Catherine; The Expediency of a Free Export of Corn, 
Proposals to the Legislature, for Numbering the People ; 
Rural Economy, containing the Memoirs of a celebrated 
Swiss Farmer; Political Arithmetic; The Question of 
Wool stated ; and The Example of France a Warning to 
Britain. His Annals of Agriculture have been printe.tin 
forty-five volumes; and in the fifteenth, will be found an 
interesting account of his life, by himself. For the credit 
of Young, and the honor of France, it should be stated, 
that the Directory, upon the motion of Carnot, ordered a 
translation to be made of the whole of the agricultural 
works of the former, and an edition of them accordingly 
appeared in twenty octavo volumes. 





Edmund Ruffin. 


Columbia, July 8th, 1837. 


Mr. Editor.—Will you have the goodness to insert the 
following toast and accompanying observations in the 
next number of the Southern Agriculturist. It was 
given at a private party in this place, and I was a 
ed by the company to forward it to you for publica- 


tion. This toast was drank in wine, the produce of our 
own soil. - N. HERBEMONT. 


Gentlemen—We cannot consent to pass over the fourth 
of July, without drinking some toast. Who is the man 
now in a public office or capacity, deserving of having his 
name thus publicly extolled? Our political affairs are in 
such a state, that those at the head of them, deserve our 
most unequivocal disapprobation. Our money and com- 
mercial affairs are in such a condition, from the wild and 
dishonest projects concocted in the kitchen at head quar- 
ters for the gratification of the vitiated palates of the 
magnates of the country, that we cannot, with a clear 
VOL. X.—NO. 8. 51 
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conscience, estimate any of them sufficiently high to 
send their names to the world with our commendation 
and praise. In this dilemma, I propose, gentlemen, to 
deviate so far from the usual practice of having on this 
day exclusively political subjects. 1 propose then, 
Edmund Ruffin of Petersburg, Virginia, the talented and 
indefatigable editor of the ‘‘Farmer’s Register,” and 
author of that most interesting and valuable work, 
‘*Essay on Calcareous Manures.” 

This gentleman, by the application of great zeal in his 
scientific researches and his experiments, has produced 
a system of manuring, by which crops of all kinds in 
our country, may be doubled and trebled, with a perma- 
nent improvement of the land. Not only this; but these 
or advantages are accompanied by another, of at 
east equal value. He has proven almost beyond the 
slightest doubt, that the country thus manured, is thereby 
rendered almost entirely free from the causes of malaria. 
He does more; he has lately published, to be distributed 
gratis, to magistrates and boards of healtb, a part of the 
number of his ‘“‘Farmer’s Register,” for this month, con- 
taining most excellent articles, pointing out the mode of 
purifying the air of towns, cities and other places con- 
taining the most abundant sources of diseases. 

Verily, he deserves our thanks. May our approba- 
tion of his virtuous and patriotic exertions, be as a nu- 
cleus for the gratitude which posterity will bear to his 
name. 

In the estimate which our friend Mr. Herbemont has 
formed of Edmund Ruffin, Esq. of the “‘ Farmer’s Regis- 
ter,” we fully concur. Mr. Ruffin has for many years 
been known to the agricultural world, as a most practi- 
cal and public spirited farmer, and his labors for the im- 
provement of the science of agriculture, have done no 
little good in this and other countries. The services of 
such a man, can surely not be far behind those of the 
ablest statesman, for if the one deserves high and en- 
during praise for looking over the interests of our coun- 
try, and protecting it in its foreign relations, the other 
merits no less consideration, for his constant and unceas- 
ing efforts toaugment the wealth ot our people, by afford- 
ing them facilities in their labors.—Ed. So. Ag. 
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Acclimating Nursery of Tropical Plants. 


We publish the following letter from Dr. Perrine with 
great satisfaction, believing as we do, every man who 
adds to the productions of his country, acquires for him- 
self a claim upen the gratitude of the public. It is much 
to be regreted, the unsettled state of the country, has so 
far deranged the doctor’s plans, as to compel him to lo- 
cate a temporary nursery at Key West. The enter- 
prise is every way praiseworthy, and we hope will prove 
eminently successful. So far as this work, and our ef- 
forts can advance the views of Dr. Perrine, they shall 
have our cordial support. We are sorry, a catalogue of 
seeds and plants, did not accompany his letter, as no 
doubt the variety is great, and would the more readil 
command the attention of the liberal and patriotic citi- 
zeus of the Southern states. Much time, attention, and 
labor have been expended in procuring the means of es- 
tablishing a nursery, and ‘as the laborer is worthy of 
his hire,” we hope Dr. Perrine, will receive a liberal 
remuneration from a generous public. 


“Key West, Tropical Florida, 30th June, 1837. 


Mr. Editor,—Having long been a fellow laborer in the 
great field of vegeculture, I respectfully address a few 
lines to your favorable consideration. With a large col- 
lection of seeds and vegetable products of Yucatan, I 
lett Campeche on the 28th of January last, and arrived 
at New-Orleans, on the 11th of February with the inten- 
tion of proceeding by the first opportynity to the vicini- 
ty of Cape Florida to commence my acclimating nursery 
of tropical plants. Having, however, waited in vain for 
a direet passage to this place, on the 5th June I embark- 
ed for Havana, which city [left on the 15th, and arrived 
at Key West on the 17th inst. The renewed hostilities 
of the Semunoles at the southern extremity of the penin- 
sula, have rendered it impossible for me to locate myself 
on the main land, and hence my present impressions are 
in favor of selecting a spot in this or some other islet to 
plant my seeds and to make a preparatory garden or nur- 
sery. ‘his new disappointment of my cherished plan, 
renders ne still more anxious to excite some sympathy 
amoung the patriotic frieuds of the enterprise of acclimate 
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ing tropical plants, which I have pursued upwards of 
nine years, unaided and alone. I therefore transmit to 
you a copy of a Circular by ex-governor Roman, Presi- 
dent of the Agricultural Society of Louisiana, intended 
to be directed to the Presidents of all the Agricultural 
Societies of our Southern and South-western States, in 
which Societies exist, and to the Governors of such of the 
same States as have not yet organized such Societies. 
As my residence in Mexico, prevented my gaining access 
to the files of the Southern Agriculturist, 1 am ignorant 
of the condition of South-Carolina in that respect, and 
therefore leave blank the direction of the aforesaid Cir- 
cular, with the hope that you will be kind enough to fill 
it with “To the President of the Agricultural Society of 
South-Carolina,” or To the Governor of the State of 
Sonth-Carolina,” as circumstances may require. 

Should you, besides directing said Circular, be also so 
kind as to publish it in your periodical, my gratitude shall 
be yours, and will be manifested in any way you direct. 
I believe that I have many quires of manuscript whose 
publication in the Southern Agriculturist, might be ac- 
ceptable and profitable to your readers; but until I can 
peruse your back numbers, my communications might 
embrace matters already before them, and hence my un- 
willingness to risk any thing previous to the acquisition 
of your back volumes. As I have no botanical works of 
the United States, of a later edition than Eaton’s Manual 
for 1533, I must take for granted that the latter contained 
the names of all plants both indigenous and exotic known 
at that period, until I can acquire a list of the plants sub- | 
sequently discovered and introduced by others. A list of 
the tropical plants introduced by myself, shall be at your _ 
service. In short, I believe that you and myself can be 
mutually serviceable to each other in our respective un- 
dertakings, and to the agricultural prosperity of the whole 
Southern and South-western States. You will pardon 
the defects of this hasty and desultory communication, 
and I shall be greatly gratified by a few lines in return, 
the ensuing mail. Should I proceed to Washington this 
summer, my route will likely be ra Charleston, when I 
shall do myself the honor to call on you and exhibit some 
samples of the vegetable products of Yucatan. 

Very respectfully, 
Your Obed’t. Serv’t, 
HENRY PERRINE.” 
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The following letter and resolutions, show Dr. Perrine’s 
exertions have been untiring, and are properly appreciat- 
ed by those who are personally acquainted with him, and 
know best the value of his acquisitions. The letter and 
resolutions being an open circular intended for the Gov- 
ernor of this State, we have thought proper to insert them 
here, as the best means of bringing the subject, under 
the consideration of our Agricultural Societies. 


New-Orleans, June Ist, 1837. 


Sir,—I respectfully invite your attention to the following 
resolution of the Agricultural Society, over which I have 
the honor to preside, and also to the appended resolution 
of the Legislature of this State, which were presented by 
a Director of the Society. The preamble to the resolu- 
tions of the Legislature, expresses our motives for thus 
endeavoring to facilitate the persevering enterprise of Dr. 
H. Perrine, and I may add, that my personal knowledge 
of himself and his services, induces me to hope that the 
Agricultural Society, and the Legislature of your State, 
will render him some assistance, at least towards the 
passage of the bill alluded to, during the ensuing session 
of Congress. - Very respectfully, 

Your Obed’t. Serv’t. 
A. B. ROMAN, 


Pres. Agricul. Soc. of Louisiana. 


Resolved, That the President of the Board be, and he is 
hereby authorized, to make such arrangements as he may 
deem proper with Mr. Perrine, for the publication, at the 
expense of the Society, of such part of his writings as 
may promote the interests of agriculture; and to procure 
from Havana and other parts, through Mr. Perrine, such 
plants, as in his opinion, may become acclimated here. 

The foregoing is a true copy from the Journal of Pro- 
ceedings of the Agricultural Society of Louisiana, at its 
meeting of the 7th March, 1837. 

(Signed) Eua. Rousseau, 
New- Orleans, May 27, 1837. Sec. A. S. L. 


(No. 96.) Resolution. Whereas in obedience to the 
Treasury Circular of the 6th September, 1827, Dr. H. 
Perrine, late American Consul at Campeche, has been 
distinguished by his persevering exertions to introduce 


tropical plants in the United States; and whereas, the 
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Committee of Agriculture in Congress, on the 22d April, 
1832, did report a bill to encourage the introduction and 
promote the culture of tropical plants in the United States 

y conveying conditionally to said Perrine, aud his asso- 
ciates, a township of land in Southern Florida; and 
whereas, the gradual acclimation of tropical plauts in all 
the Southern and South-western States may be better ac- 
complished by their intermediate domestication in the 
tropical district of Florida. 

Sec. 1. Be it therefore Resolved, by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of Louisiava, in 
General Assembly convened, that our Senators in Cou- 
gress be instructed, and our representatives requested to 
procure the passage of said bill into a law, under such 
conditions as may best comport with the public good. 

Sec. 2. And be it further Iesolced, ‘Yhat the Governor 
be instructed to forward a copy of this resolution to each 
of our Senators and Represeutatives in Cougress. 


(Signed) ALCE LABKANCHE, 
Speaker of the House of Rep. 
(Signed) C. Dernieny. 


President of the Senate. 
Approved, March 11]th, 1837. 
(Sigued) E. D. Wuire, 
Governor of the State of Louisiana. 





Horticultural Society. 


On Tuesday and Wednesday the 12th and 13th of 
July, the Anniversary meeting of the Horticultural So- 
ciety, was held at the Medical College, Broad-street, 
Charleston; numerous shrubs, plants and flowers were 
tastefuily arranged about the Hall, aud on the tables 
were spread out the most delicious and tempting fruits, 
which have been produc ‘ed this season. 

At the close of the exhibition, Nathaniel Heyward, 
Esq., President of the Society, took the chair, aud Dr. 
Joseph Johnson, read the annual report of the Horticul- 
tural Committee, which is as follows: 

During the past year, the Committee on Flowers have 
been prevented from devoting that attention to their de- 
partment which its interest demands, from a variety of 
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Causes, the principal of which was the existence of cholera 
last summer, the absence of some of its members from the 
city, but above all, the omission of proprietors owning 
choice plants, or beautiful grounds giving notice to the pro- 
per officers when they were in the fullest perfection. — It is 
wot be supposed that the Committee, however desirous 
they may be to give all attention to duties devolving upon 
them, can always find out when choice or rare plants 
May be iu blossom, and we would therefore particularly 
recommend that the public be notified of the necessity of 
luforming the chairman of this Committee, when they 
tay have any thing of interest to exhibit. ‘Fhe above- 
mentioued reasons will account for the imperfect report 
Which we are obliged to make on the progress of our fa- 
Vorite pursuits during the last twelve-months. ‘That 
there is an improvement in the public taste is evident 
from the full attendance at ovr last exhibitions, as well as 
from the many nurseries tor ornamental plants which 
have been established, and the private gardens that have 
been recently laid out. 

In addition to the nurseries for beautiful and ornament- 
al plants of Messrs. Michel, Howard, Schrieber, Hoff 
and others, which have been much enlarged and appear 
to be prospering, Mr. Guillemin has commenced an es- 
tablishmeut of the same kind in which he successfully 
cultivates uumerous rare and beautiful exotics. Your 
Comittee are uuder the impression that a large number 
of most beautiful and rare plants may be obtained at the 
above estallisliment at as reasonable a rate, as they are 
soll for at the North. 

For the most beautifully planned and ornamented flower 
garden, a premium is recommended to Mrs. La Bruce, 
Whose grounds have been laid out since the last anniver- 
sary of the Society, and they certainly reflect great cred- 
it ov the artist, Mr. McKinny. 

Duhtias.—The Dablias of the last summer did not 
equal those of the preceding year, although many beau- 
tiful and new varicties were introduced. In Mr. F. 
Naser’s garden there still appeared to have been a larger 
number aud greater variety of handsome flowers than 
were remarked elsewhere, and he is thought to be enti- 
tled to a premium for his successful cultivation of them. 
The finest that were seen in other gardens were those of 
Messrs. Bennett, Lucas, Howard, North, Webb, Moul- 
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trie, Bachman aud Winthrop. Some of the Dabhlias of 
this spring have been fine, but the drought has injured 
them very materially. At Mr. Baker’s some beautiful 
specimens were exhibited from the gardens of Messrs. 
Wotherspoon, Naser, Bancroft, and others. One plant 
in Mr. Naser’s garden produced a number of specimens, 
with two opposite centres, resembling two flowers ad- 
hering by their bases. 

The winter and spring did not seem to be very favor- 
able to the flowering of Camelias, which were not gene- 
rally fine, but some remarkably handsome and new va- 
rieties have been exhibited in fine perfection. The gar- 
dens in which they flourished best were those of Messrs. 
Lucas, Bennett, Patterson, Gonsalez, Michel, Schrieber 
and Guillemin. ‘There was one belonging to Mr. Patter- 
son exhibited at Mr. Baker’s which excited universal ad- 
miration. 

This was also the case with those of Messrs. Gonsalez 
and Michel, but it was thought that Mr. Lucas had the 
largest and finest collection of every other, for which he 
is entitled to the premium. ‘The coldness of the spring 
was uncongenial to the full perfection of the bulbous roots. 

Hyacinths.—The largest number of this beautiful plant, 
amounting to upwards of three-thousand, was observed in 
the garden of Mrs. M. Davis, some of them very beautiful. 
Individual examples that were finer even than these, were 
seer in several gardens, and your Committee was inform- 
ed, that there were many of an extraordinary beauty in 
Messrs. Edmondston and Lucas’ gardens, but not until 
they had past bloom. They cannot, therefore, pass an 
opinion on them, and recommend the premium to Mrs. 
Davis. 

In her garden there were some very handsome Tulips, 
but those at Dr. Boylston’s being equally as fine and 
much more numerous, entitle him tothe premium. The 
roots in both these instances were saved trom preceding 
years, and according to the accounts received, were finer 
than at first. ‘Those in Mr. Teasdale’s garden, would 
have been much finer but for the lateness of the period 
at- which they were planted. From this garden were 
exhibited the Scarlet and Yellow Crown Imperial.—One 
of the yellow variety also blossomed in Mr. Javain’s gar- 
den. Your Committee are induced to notice this plant 
quite common as it is at the North, from the extreme 
rarity of its blooming in our city. 
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The beautiful Ranunculus did not seem to have been 
cultivated as extensively asin former years, as your Com- 
mittee met with it but from two gardens, Messrs. Bennett 
and Salmond’s. Both of these gentlemen had about 
twenty varieties. Mr. Bennett’s were largest and most 
beautiful; they were from the garden of Tripet-Elireé, 
Paris. Mr. Salmond deserves, however, a notice for 
the attention he has devoted to this flower. 

Your Committee have to notice with great satisfaction, 
the large number of Roses which have been introduced 
and successfully cultivated during the past season. Mr. 
Michel is entitled to the praises of this body, forthe great 
number which adorn his garden, one hundred varieties of 
which, he informs us, were shown at the spring exhibi- 
tion. This gentleman, at great expense, has imported 
from France and elsewhere, the finest varieties, and the 
perfection to which he has brought them evinces a 
thorough acquaintance with the various modes of propa- 
gation, and shows his enthusiastic devotion to this class 
of plants. We award to him, the medal for the largest 
collection and finest varieties of roses; also a medal for 
his very elegant rose, La Belle Horguntot. It would be im- 
possible to notice all the varieties grown in this garden, or 
thatof Mr. Bennett, which has always been noted fur the 
profusion and beauty of this flower. Mr. Howard, like- 
wise had many of surpassing beauty. The Rose is so 
great a favorite, that there is hardly a garden which it 
does not assist to adorn. Our limits will only permit us 
to notice that there were many beautiful and choice 
Roses in the gardens of Drs. Irving, Boylston, Moultrie 
and North; Messrs. Winthorp, Bentham and Ripley; 
Mrs. Talvande, Mrs. Davis, &c. 

Many very beautiful Peonies blossomed this season, 
and it seems to become a very favorite flower, and only 
a few years back it was remarkably rare to see a flower 
of this kind in our city. The handsomest single flower 
which your Committee saw, grew in the garden of Mr. 
Gonsalez, it wasthe Moutau Rosea, (Tree Peony,) But 
Mr. Howard had the greatest number and largest flowers 
of the herbaceous kind. There were many very fine 
ones in the gardens of Messrs. Bennett, Bancroft, and 
Michel. 

The Carnations were not generally fine, indeed, they 
do not seem to deserve a medal this year. Some pretty 
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ones were grown in the gardens of Mrs. Schrieber, 
Messrs. M. Strobel, Carroll, Dupont and Guillemin. 

A rare and very beautiful native plant, the Cordia Se- 
bestina, obtained from Florida by Dr. Strobel, and culti- 
vated by him, bloomed for the first time ia our city dur- 
ing the last summer, the Committee recommmend that 
a premium for the introduction of the handsomest culti- 
vated native plant, be awarded to Dr. Benj. B. Strobel. 

Dr. Winthrop exhibited a remarkably beautiful and 
rare Rhododendron, the Arboreum in luxuriant bloom; the 
plant was very large, and in a flourishing condition. 
This specimen he has cultivated in the open ground for 
three or four years, taking only the precaution of a slight 
protection from the heat of summer, and cold of winter. 
He had also another beautiful Rhcdodendron. 'The Com- 
mittee think Mr. Winthrop entitled to the premium for 
the most beautiful flowering exotic. 

Mrs. Schrieber had a most splendid specimen of Cac- 
tus Jenkinsonia, which continued in bloom for a long time, 
and was so beautiful that there was some doubt whether 
it, or the Rhododendron was most entitled to the premium. 
Among other beautiful exotics we may mention the 
Cactus Speciours, Lechinaultia, and Formosa, (which is 
said to blossom nine months in the year,) of Mr. Bennett’s. 
The Phimeria Tricolor and others of Mr. Michel. Five 
varieties of Azalea of Mr. Maynard Strobel, and the 
Euphorbia Poinsetta of Messrs. Bennett and Gonsalez. 
In Mrs. Wagner’s garden there was exhibited a very 
splendid collection of Geraniums, Agapanthus, ditto 
flowering Myrtle, Oleander, aud other exotics, cultivated 
with the success and taste, for which she has so long and 
so favorably been known to this Society. ' . 

From the experience of past seasons it appears to your 
Committee, as this department is the most extensive, 
that their numbers should be increased to six, with such 
an organization as may be determined on, so as to ren- 
der the labor less arduous, and the performance of the 
duties more certain. 

The Committee on Fruits announce to the Society, 
that since the Annual Meeting in July last, fruits have 
been exhibited and reported to them as growing in the 
gardens of the following persons in this city, viz. Mr. 
Markley residing in Meeting-street, exhibited Peaches of 
fine flavor and large size, and the quantity on ouc tree, 
jully justify his claim to a premium from the Society, for 
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the best fruit of this kind exhibited. Mr. Gilfillen -pro- 
duced a few peaches of the same kind, which were con- 
sidered scarcely inferior to Mr. Markley’ S. 

The Committee visited the garden on Holmes & Co.’s, 
late Mey’s Wharf, where they saw a few trees with 
peaches and pears of good quality. Fine peaches were 
also reported to the Committee from the following gar- 
dens, but which they had not an opportunity of witness- 
ing, viz- Mr. C. Patrick, Mr. A. Whitney, Mr. Busacker, 
Mr. Francis in King-street, and Mr. A. ‘Taylor in Beau- 
fain-street. 

The finest Grapes of different kinds were exhibited by 
the following persons, viz. Mrs. F. Rutledge, the Scupper- 
non, in great perfection. Mr. James 8. Johnson, the 
Claret, of uncommon large bunches, and perfectly ma- 
ture. Lionel H. Kennedy, Esq., the Flame Colored, but 
by many supposed to be the Grey Grape, were remarka- 
bly fine. To each of these varieties the Committee re- 
commend a premium. 

The only Pears which came under their notice were 
from the plantatation of Mr. Kinsey Burden, say three 
bushels of the Pound Pear; they had attained their full 
size, and were the best of the kind exhibited. The trees of 
Mr. Michel produced some good pears but few in quan- 
tity. His Red Heart Cherries were remarkably fine, and 
the quantity required by the Society from a single tree, 
justifying a premium, we recommend it be awarded to 
him. 

Mr. Guillemin produced the largest and finest Quinces, 
not inferior to those cultivated in the Northern States and 
fully deserving a premium. Mr. Michel’s Strawberries 
were, as usual, very fine, but the quantity not sufficient 
to claim a premium. 

The Peaches and Apricots in the gardens of Dr. De- 
sel and Mr. Henry Horlbeck were considered remarka- 
bly fine, and would doubtless have been deserving a pre- 
mium, if the quantity required by the Society had been 
produced. 

Mr. Petit produced some English Wainuts, which de- 
serve the attention of this Society. 

Miss Cripps, Mr. Michel, and Mr. Javain produced 
some large sized Apples. 

The Committee regret that the names of the different 
varieties of fruit were not obtained, as they deem it es- 
sential, they recommend to the Horticulturists in genes 
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ral, to furnish the names of the fruits exhibited by them 
to this Society. 

The following Premiums are recommended for Vege- 
tables :-— 

To Mr. James Bancroft, for the best 6 heads of Cauliflowers, A Medal. 

” Mr. Noisette, 7 Cabbages, 

” Mr. Paul Remley, “" 32 best Red Beets, a 

” Col. Richard Yeadon, ” = Carrots, ” 

” Mr. J. F. O’Hear, a Celiery, 

’ Col. J. Van Rhyn, ” 24 best Artichokes, 

” for. Charles Desel, ” 25 ” Silver Onions, 

”” Mr. Tobin, for the earliest and best half-bushel of Potatoes, 

”” Mr. Hartman, for the best bushel of Spring Irish Potatoes, 


’ Mr. McLean, for the greatest variety of Fine Vegetables, 
’ Mr. A. G. Rose, for the Introduction of New Varieties, 


Premiums for Vegetables being granted exclusively to 
those cultivated for sale—your Committee cannot do jus- 
tice tothe amateur gardeners whose diligence, care and 
skill in Horticulture merit the highest commendation and 
encouragement from the Society; Mr. William Mazyck, 
Mr. John Hume, Mr. Thomas H. Deas, Mrs. F. Rut- 
ledge, Mr. Joseph A. Winthrop, and many others have 
Vegetable Gardens which would do eredit to any coun- 
try whatever. Indeed, the improvements in farming 
and gardening since the establishment of this Society, 
has been unquestionably very great. Whether this has 
in any measure been promoted by the patronage of the 
Society, or by an improving taste for Horticulture and 
Botany co-incident in point of time with this establish- 
ment, your Committee {felicitate the Society on the suc- 
cess which has attended their endeavors to promote 
these interesting pursuits, and on the bright prospects 
which present themselves of further improvements, more 
extensively diffused and more generally cultivated by all 
equally emulous for distinction. 


Respectfully submitted, by order of the Committee, 
JOSEPH JOHNSON, Chairman. 


Account of the Crops, 


According to our promise, expressed in a previous 
number we ‘proceed to give a brief account of the crops 
which we have visited along the sea-coast of our State : 
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Cotton. 


The crops of long staple cotton, have very much im- 
proved within the last month or two. In the early part 
of the season, the cold weather, so unusual at that time 
put the young plants very much back. In many in- 
stances, planters were obliged to replant as many as 
three and four times. ‘The consequence was, great ir- 
regularity and backwardness in the growth of the plants; 
from which, most persons were inclined to think that the 
crops would be generally bad. Perhaps this expectation 
will not be much disappointed; but we have certainly 
experienced a change, greatly in our favor during the last 
two months. During the period of which we speak, 
the weather has been so dry, as almost to approach 
drought, which circumstance has had the tendency 
to make the cotton plants “ form,” more than was to 
have been expected. If too much rain is not experi- 
enced during the two succeeding months; and we add, 
if an early frost does not occur, good crops may be ex- 
pected. More than this ought not to be anticipated. 

Even up to the present period, the cotton crops have 
been very backward. Although well formed, in many 
cases, as we have above stated, they have been seldom 
known to be more backward. At other periods, at this 
advanced state of the season, large and full-grown pods, 
might be found on almost every plant; and indeed, un- 
propitious as the last season was, this was the case with 
most of the crops. With this year’s crops, it is other- 
wise, and we repeat it, as our opinion, coufirmed by that 
of the most experienced, that unless the season is dry, 
and unless we have a late frost, that nothing like w full 
arop can possibly be anticupated. 

These remarks, apply with equal truth to the crops of 
short staple cotton all over our State. 


Corn. 


In most parts of the country, this crop has very much 
suffered for the wantof rain. From indications, early in 
the season, planters promised themselves unusually large 
crops; and indeed from what we have seen, this hope 
may not be entirely disappointed after all. We suppose, 
no planter will refuse to join us in such a trust, 
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Potatoes. 


This crop has been generally backward ; the cold 
which contributed to retard the cotton crops in the early 
part of the season, and the want of rain which has so 
much retarded the corn crops latterly, have both com- 
bined to make our potatoes very backward. Many 
planters on the Main, fave scarce had vines enough from 
their early potatoes to set out their last crop; and even 
where they had, the season has been too dry to do so. 


Rice. 


We have not seen very lately any of these plantations, 
but should they be so happy as to escape storm and 
drought, the crop will no doubt be a good one, notwith- 
standing the coldness of the spring. All planters of this 
grain, look to the approach of the autumnal equinox with 
intense anxiety, as upon the particular stage of the grain 
at the moment a gale sweeps over it, depends the amount 
of injury to be sustained, and as no man can foresee that 
moment, or by any means known to the science of agri- 
culture, place the grain in that condition least susceptible 
of injury, so no just estimate can be made of a crop 
while on the ground. A September gale which comes in 
August, (as the negro drivers say,) is always the most 
disastrous to the hopes and interests of the planter, for in 
that month, far, very far, the greater portion of the crop, 
is in the worst possible state, for encountering the fury of a 
hurricane, but no storm, (with i its usual accompaniment, 
salt water,) can pass over the plant at any period, without 
serious damage to the crop, and too commonly, the planta- 
tion itself. Many do not know rice suffers from drought, 
believing the planter to have uncontrolled command of 

water. This is anerror, for drought diminishing the 
supply of fresh, the salt water of the ocean ascends the 
rivers, and for many miles above their mouths, they are 
so brackish, as to be of little, if any use to the planter. 
He is obliged for a long space to hold the fresh water he 
has, which becomes unwholesome for the plant, and dan- 
gerous to human life. We trust, however, he will not 
suffer this season from either storm or drought, and that 
in his sales, he will find ample remuneration > for his labor. 

We pen this notice on Edisto Island, at the summer 
retreat of which place, we are now abiding. Before 
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concluding our very hurried remarks, we cannot pass 
over the opportunity of adding to the many offeringsof 
the same kind, our highest commendation for the neat, 
the judicious and skillful manner, in which the science of 
agriculture has been practiced upon thisisland. Wesay 
it with due reflection, and from the experience of our 
own personal observation, that in no portion of the 
United States, has the art of the husbandman been car- 
ried on with more success. If any one would be practi- 
cally satisfied of the fact, we have so often advanced, 
that ‘‘judisious manuring will bring any kind of land 
into heart,” he should visit this place, and see to what an 
exteut the system has been carried. He will here see a 
soil not originally the best, by manuring and proper cul- 
ture, brought toa state of the highest productiveness. 
Without saying too much, he will see the best fields of 
cotton, the heaviest fields of corn, and the most abundant 
yield of all kinds of provisions, which are any where to 
be found upon the same extent of soil, in any other por- 
tion of our country. ‘Tothese blessings which have been 
acquired by the industry and enterprise of these islanders, 
he will behold the gratifying addition of a class of slave 
laborers, robust, healthy, and in every respect, contented 
and happy; while their owners will be found enjoying 
every comfort and elegancy of life, which ample means 
can command. 

We have been led into this compliment, (strictly meri- 
ted however,) with the hope of inspiring other commu- 
nities to like exertions. ‘There are countless portions of 
our State, which hold out the same natural advantages 
as Edisto Island. Let our planters bestow upon them 
the same industry and skill of these islanders, and the 
same success will be inevitable. When we say this, we 
do not mean to convey the promise, that a bestowal of 
the same skill and industry for a year or two, will do all 
that is required. For instance, after selecting a piece of 
soil which resembles in its natural composition that of 
Edisto, and after applying to it the same kind of manures, 
and the same quantity, common on that island, the plant- 
er must not persuade himself that he has done all. 
Should he fail, he must recollect that it was only after 
years of trial, that his exemplars succeeded. He must 
recollect that they did not effect every thing in one year, 
but after a series of them; that commencing with 
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humble expectations, and with a determination to “stick 
toand succeed,” they have at last brought themselves to 
their present agricultural distinction. 

_ But we must pause.—In our commendation of the 
agricultural improvements of this island we had almost 
overlooked to state what was most important to our read- 
ers, viz. the means by which the islanders have attained 
such distinction. The whole, however, may be given in 
a word or two:—THEY CULTIVATE BUT LITTLE, AND 
CULTIVATE THAT LITTLE WELL: 


Cure for Dropsy: 


A friend has furnished us with the following simple 
cure for dropsy. It has been tried with the greatest suc- 
cess by several acquaintances of ours, and we ourselves 
have proved its efficacy in a recent case on our plan- 
tation: 

1 gallon of best Holland Gin, 

1 half-pound of White Mustard Seed, 

1 handful of Horse Radish Root, chipped up, 

6 pods of Garlic. 

Mix these ingredients together in a jug, and keep the 
same well corked. Shake the mixture repeatedly, for 
three days, after which time it will be fit for use. 

Dose.—-F rom a tablespoonful to a wine glasstul, to be 
given before each meal. 

The most violent cases of general dropsy have been 
cured by this remedy. 
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PART It. 


SELECTIONS. 


Notice of the Electro-Magnetic Machine of Mr. Thomas 
Davenport, of Brandon, near Rutland, Vermont. 


[From THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SCIENCE.] 


Many years have passed since motion was first produced by gal- 
vanic power. The dry columns of De Luc and Zamboni caused the 
vibration of delicate pendulums and the ringing of small bells, for 
long periods of time, even several years; without intermission. 

In 1819-20, Prof. Oersted, of Copenhagen, discovered, that mag- 
netism was evolved between the poles of a galvanic battery. Prof. 
Sweigger, of Halle, Germany, by his galvanic multiplier, succeeded 
in rendering the power manifest, when the galvanic battery was 
nothing more than two small wires, one of copper and the other of 
zine, immersed in as much acidulated water as was contained in a 
wine glass. The power thus evolved was made to pass through 
many convolutions of insulated wire, and was thus augmented so as 
to deflect the magnetic needle sometimes even 90°. Prof. Moll, of 
Utretcht, by winding insulated wire around soft iron, imparted to it 
prodigious magnetic power, so that a horse shoe bar, thus provided, 
and.connected with a galvanic battery, would lift over one hundred 
pounds. About the same time, Mr. Joseph Henry, of Albany, now 
Prof. Henry, of Princeton College, by a new method of winding the 
wire, obtained an almost incredible magnetic force, lifting six or 
seven hundred pounds, with a pint or two of liquid and a battery of 
corresponding size; nor did he desist, until a short time after, he lifted 
(1830) of pounds, by a battery of larger size, but still very small, 

© . 

Tod. ¢ebileines was not slow to apply his skill to the generation 
of motion, and a successful attempt of his is recorded in this Journal, 
Vol. xx. p. 340. A power was thus applied to the movement o! a 
machine, by a beam suspended in the centre, which performed reg- 
ular vibrations in the manner of a beam of a steamengine. ‘This is 
the original application from which have sprung, or at least to which 
have succeeded, several similar attempts, both in this country and in 
Europe. A galvanic machine was reported to the British Association 
in 1835, by Mr. McGauly, of Ireland, and he has renewed his state- 
ments of successful experiments at the late meeting at Bristol. Mr. 
Sturgeon, of Woolwich, England, also reports a galvanic machine 
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as being in use on his premises for pumping water, and for other me- 
chanical purposes.* 

But, I believe that Mr. Davenport, named at the head of this notice 
has been more successful than any other person in ihe discoveryt of 
a galvanic machine of great simplicity and efficiency. During the 
last two or three years, much has been said of this discovery 4 ihe 
newspapers, and it is probable, that in a future number of this journal, 
drawings and an accurate description of the machine may be given. 
Having been recently invited to examine a working nivdel, in two 
varieties of form, and to report the result, I shall now attempt nothing 
more than a general description, such as may render intelligible the 
account | am ww give. 

1. The Rotary Machine, composed of revolving clectro-magnets, with 
fixed permanent magnets. 

This machine was brought to New Haven March 16, 1837, by Mr. 
Israel Slade, of ‘Troy, New York, and by him set in motion for my 
examination. The moviug part is compused of two iron bars placed 
horizontally, and crossing each other at right angles. ‘They are both 
five and a half inches long, and they are terminated at each end by a 
segment of a circle made of soft iron; these segments are each three 
inches loug in the chord live, and their position as they are suspended 
upon the ends ot the iron bars, is horizuntal. 

This iron cross is sustained by a vertical axis, standing with its pivot 
in a socket, and admitting of easy rotation. ‘lhe iron cross bars are 
wound with copper wire, covered by cotton, ane they are made to form 
ut pleasure, a proper connexion with a small circular battery, made 
of concentric cylinders of copper and zinc, which can be immersed in 
wu quart of acidulated water. ‘Two semicircles of strongly magnetized 
steel form an entire circle, interrupted only at the twu opposite poles, 
and within this circle, which lies horizontally, the galvanized iron 
cross moves in such a manner that its iron segments revolve parallel 
and very near to the magnetic circle. aud in the same plane. Its axis, 
ul iis upper end, is fitted by a horizontal cog-wheel to another and 
larger aud vertical wheel, to whose horizontal axis, weight is attached 
und raised by the winding of a rope. As soon as the small battery, 
destined to generate the power, is properly connected with the machine 
and duly excited by diluted acid, the motion begins, by the borizontal 
tnovement of the iron cross, with its circular segments or flanges. By 
the galvanic counection, these crosses and their connected segments 
ure magnetized, acquiring uortl and south polarity at their opposite 
ends, aud being thus subjected to the attracting and repelling force 
of the circular fixed magnets, a rapid horizontal movement is pio- 
duced, at the rate of two hundred to three hundred revolutions in a 
wioute when the smal] battery was used, and over six hundred with 
a calorimotor of large size. ‘The rope was wound up with a weight 
of fourteen pounds attached, and twenty-eight pounds were lifted from 
the fluor. ‘The movement is iustauuly stopped by breaking the con- 
nexion with the battery, and then reversed by simple interchanging 
the connexion of the wires of the battery with those of the machiue, 
when it becomes equally rapid tn the opposite direction. 

‘he machine, as a philosophical instrument, operates with beau- 
tiful and surprising effect, ana no reason can be discovered why the 


‘ Cenegoutia Annals of Electricity, Magnetism, &c. No. 1, Vol. 1. October, 1836. 
t Mr. Davenport appears to have been strictly the iuventer of a methed of 
app!y iug galvanism ty produce rotary motion. 
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motion may not be indefinitely continued. It is easy to cause a very 
gradual flow of the impaired or exhausted acid liquor fram, and of 
fresh acidulated water into, the receptacle of the battery, and when- 
ever the metal of the latter is too much corroded to be any longer 
efficient, another battery may be instantly substituted, and that even 
before the connexion of the old battery is broken. As to the energy: 
of the power, it becomes at once a most interesting inquiry, whether 
it admits of indefinite increase? To this inquiry it may replied, that 
provided the magnetism of both the revolving cross and of the fixed 
circle can be indefinitely increased, then no reason appears why the 
energy of the power cannot also be indefinitely increased. Now, as 
magnets of the common kind, usually called permanent magnets, find 
their limits within, at most, the power of lifting a few hundred pounds, 
it is obvious that the revolving galvanic magnet must, in its efficiency, 
be limited by its relation tothe fixed magnet. But it isan important 
fact, discovered by experience, that the latter is soon impaired in its 
power by the influence of the revolving galvanic magnet, which is 
easily made to surpass it in energy, and thus, as it were, to overpower 
it. Itis obvious, therefore, that the fixed magnet, as well as the re- 
volving, ought to be magnetized by galvanism, and then there is every 
reason to believe that the relative equality of the two, and of course 
their relative energy, may be permanently supported, and even carried 
to an extent mucli greater than has been hitherto attained. 

2. Rotating Machine, composed entirely of electro-magnets, both in 
its fized and revolving members. 

A machine of this construction has been, this day, March 29, 1837, 
exhibited to me by Mr. Thomas Davenport himself, who came from 
New York to New Haven for that purpose. 

It is the same machine that has been already described, except that 
the interior fixed cirele is now composed entirely of electro-magnets. 

The entire apparatus is therefore constructed of soft unmagnetic 
iron, which being properly wound with insulated copper wire, is mag- 
netized in an instant, by the power of a very small battery. 

The machine is indeed the ideatical one used before, except that the 
interior circle of permanent magets is removed, and in its place is ar- 
ranged a circle of soft iron, divided into two portions to form the poles. 
These semicircles are made of hoop-iron one iuch in width, and one 
eighth of an inch in thickness. They are wound with copper wire 
insulated by cotton—covering about ten inches in length on each 
semicircle and returning upon itself, by a double winding, so as to 
form two layers of wire, making on both semicircles about one thou- 
sand and five hundred inches. 

The iron was not wound over the entire length of one of the steel 
semicircles; but both ends were left projecting, and being turned in- 
ward, were made to conform to the bend of the other part; [the turn- 
ed ends being parallel and near to the inside of the bend;] each end 
that is turned inward and not wound, is about one third of the length 
of the semicirele, These semicircles being thus fitted up, so as to be- 
come, at pleasure, galvanic maguets, were placed in the same machine 
that has been already described, and occupied the same place that the 
permanent steel magnets did before. The conducting wires were so 
arranged, that the same current that charged the magnets of the mo- 
tive wheel, charged the stationary oues placed around it, only oue bat- 
tery being used. It should be observed, that the stationary galvanic 
magnets thus substituted for the permaueut steel ones, were only about 
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half the weight of the steel magnets. This modification of the gal- 
vanic magnet, is not, of course, the best form for efficiency; this was 
used merely to try the principle, and this construction may be super- 
seded by a different and more efficient one. But with this arravge- 
ment, and notwithstanding the imperfection of the mechanism of the 
smachine—when the battery, requiring about one quart of diluted acid 
to immerse it, was attached, it lifted 16 lbs. very rapidly, and when 
the weight was removed, it performed more than 600 revolutions per 
minute. 

So sensible was the machine to the magnetic power, that the im- 
mersion of the battery one inch into the acidulated water, was sufti- 
cient to give it rapid motion, which attained its maximum when the 
battery was entirely immersed. It appeared to me that the machine 
had more energy with the electro magnets, than with those that were 
permanent, for with the smallest battery, whose diameter was three 
inches and a half, its height five inches and a half, and the nuimber 
of concentric cylinders, three of copper, and three of zync, the instru- 
ment manifested as great power as it had done with the largest batte- 
ries, and even with a large calorimoter, when it was used with a per- 
manent instead of a galvanic magnet. With the small battery and 
with none but electro or galvanic magnets, it révolved with so much 
energy as to produce a brisk breeze, and powerfully to shake a large 
table on which the apparatus stood, 

Although the magnetization of both the stationary and revolving 
magnets was imparted by one and the same battery, the magnetic 
power was not immediately destroyed by breaking the connexion be- 
tween the battery and the stationary magnet; for when this was done 
the machine stil] performed its revolutions with great although dimin- 
ished energy; in practice, this might be imporiant, as it would give 
time to make changes in the apparatus, without stopping the move- 
ment of the machine. 

It has been stated by Dr. Ritchie, in a late number* of the London 
and Edin. Phil. Magazine, that electro-magnets do not attract at so 
great a distance as permanent ones, and therefore, are not well adapt- 
ed for producing motion. n this point Mr. Davenport made the 
following experiment, of which I was not a witness, but to which I 
give full credit, as it was reported to me by Mr. Slade, in a letter da- 
ted New-York, March 24, 1837. 

Mr, Davenport suspended a piece of soft iron with a long piece of 
twine, and brought one pole of a highly charged steel magnet within 
the attracting distance, that is, the distance at which the iron was at- 
tracted to the magnet; by measurement it was found that the steel 
magnet attracted the iron one inch and one fourth. A galvanic mag- 
net was next used of the same lifling power, and consequently of mnuch 
less weight; the attracting distance of this magnet was found to be 
one inch and three-fourths, showing a materia! gain in favor of the 
galvanic magnet. Mr. Slade inquires, **Has Mr. Ritchie’s magnet 
been so constructed as to give a favorable trial to this principle ?’’t 
Mr. Davenport informs me that each increase in the number of wires 
has been attended wtth an increase of power. 


Conclusions. 
1. It appears then, from the facts stated above, that electro-magne- 
lism is quite adequate to the generation of rotary motion 


* January, 1837. + This question I am not able to answer, as I have not 
seen any account of the apparatus or of the experiment, but only of the result. 
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2. That it is not necessary toemploy permanent magnets in any 
part of the construction, and that electro-magnets are far preferable, 
not only for the moving, but for the stationary parts of the machine. 

_3. That the power generated by electro-magnetism may be indefi- 
nitely prolonged, since, for exhausted acids, and corroded metals, 
fresh acids and batteries, kept always in readiness, may be substituted, 
even without stopping the movement. 

4. That the power may be increased beyond any limit hitherto at- 
tained, and probably beyond any which can be with certainty assign- 
ed—since, by increasing all the members of the apparatus, due refer- 
ence being had to to the relative proportionable weight, size, and form 
of the fixed and moveable parts—to the length of the insulated wires, 
and the manner of winding them—and to the proper size and con- 
struction of the battery, as well asto the nature and strength of the 
acid or other exciting agent, aud the manner of connecting the battery 
with the machine, it would appear certain, that the power must be in- 
creased in some ratio which experience must ascertain. 

5. As electro-magnetism has been experimentally proved to be suf- 
ficient to raise and sustain several thousands of pounds, no reason can 
be discovered why, when the ac ing surfaces are, by skilful mechan- 
ism, bronght as near as possible, without contact, the continued exer- 
tion of the power should not generate a continued rotary movement, 
of a degree of energy inferior indeed to that exerted in actual.contact, 
but still nearly approximating to it. 

6. As the power can be generated cheaply and certainly—as it can 
be continued indefinitely—as it has been very greatly increased by 
very simple means—as we have no knowledge of its limit, and ma 
therefore presume on an indefinite angmentation of its energy, it 1s 
much to be desired that the investigation should be proseeuted with 
zeal, aided by correct scientific knowledge. by mechanical skill, and by 
ample funds. It may therefore be reasonably hoped, that science and 
art, the handmaids of discovery, will both receive from this interesting 
research, a liberal reward. 


Science has thus most unexpectedly, placed in our hands, a new 
power of great but unknown energy. 

It does not evoke the winds from their caverns; nor give wings to 
water by the urgency of heat; nor drive to exhaustion the muscular 
power of animals; nor operate by complicated mechanism; nor ac- 
cumulate hydraulic force by damming the vexed torrents; por sum- 
mon any other furm of gravivating force; but by the simplest means— 
the mere contact of metallic surfaces of small extent with feeble 
chemical! agents—a power every where diffused through nature, but 
generally concealed from our senses, is mysteriously evolved, and b 
circulation in insulated wires, it is still more mysteriously augmented, 
a thousand and a thousand fold, until it breaks forth with ineredible 
energy; there is no appreciable interval between its first evolution 
and its full maturity, and the infant starts up a giant. 

Nothing since the discovery of gravitation and of the structure of 
the celestial systems, is so wonderful as the power evolved by galvan- 
ism; whether we contemplate it in the muscular convulsions of ani- 
mals, the chemical decompositions, the solar brightness of the galvanic 
light, the dissipating consuming heat, and, more than all, in the mag- 
netic energy, which leaves far behind all previons artificial aecumula- 
tions of this power, aud reveals. as there is full reason to believe, the 
grand secret of terrestrial magnetism itself. B.S, 


jlew-Haven, March 31, 1837. 
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Horticulture. 
[FROM LoUDON’s (LONDON) GARDENER’S MAGAZINE.] 
On the Systems of cropping Kitchen Gardens adopted by the best 
private and commercial Gardeners ; with an attempt to reduce them 
to fixed principles. By W. D. S. 


The snbject of cropping the ground in kitchen gardens embraces 
the preparation of the soil, the insertion of the seed or plants, their 
afier-culture, the gathering of the crop, and the system according to 
which ove crop is made to succeed another. As the discussion of all 
these points, however, would involve the repetition of what is already 
well known to every gardener, the article now submitted to the reader, 
and for which his indulgence is entreated, is limited to what is pro- 
perly called cropping, or the succession of crops. Crops in kitchen 
gardens, are put in the ground according to three distinct plans or 
systems, which may be termed successional cropping, simultaneous 
cropping, and permanent cropping. 

Suecessional cropping is that in which the ground is wholly occu- 
pied with one crop at one time, to be succeeded by another crop, also 
wholly of one kind: for example, onions to be fullowed by winter 
turnips, or potatoes to be followed by borecole. 

Simultaneous cropping, is that in which several crops are all com- 
ing forward inthe ground at the same time: for example, onions, 
lettuce, and radishes, sown broadcast; or peas, potatoes, brocolo, and 
spinach, sown in rows. 

Permanent cropping is where a crop remains on the ground several 
years; such as sea-kale, rhubarb, asparagus, strawberries, &c. 

T’o these modes might be added, mired ligneous and herbaceous orop- 
ping, such as growing herbaceous crops among gooseberries, currants, 
raspberries, and other fruit shrubs, and among fruit trees. The prac- 
tice of growing culinary crops, among fruit shrubs is, however, nearly 
exploded in the best gardens, on account of the injury done to the 
shrubs when they are young and small, by the roots and shade of the 
culinary crops, and of the injury done to the culinary crops when tbe 
shrubs are grown up, by the shade and confinement which they pro- 
duce. For the same reasons, cropping between trees is by no means 
desirable in small gardens, where the trees must necessarlly be at no 
great distance from each other; but in the case of very large gardens, 
such as those of commercial gardeners, where trees are planted in 
close rows, at 20, 30, or 40 yards apart, so as to shelter the ground, 
the cropping may be carried on in the spaces between rows of trees, on 
the principles, which regulate successional, simultaneous or perma- 
nent cropping, in ground where there are neither trees or shrubs. 

The object to be attained by a system of cropping is that of pro- 
curing the greatest quantity and the best quality of the desired kind of 
produce, at the least possible expense of labor, time and manure; and 
in order that this object may be effectually obtained, there are certain 

rinciples which ought to be adopted as guides. The chief of these is 
to be derived from a knowledge of what specific benefit or injury every 
culinary plant does to the soil, with reference to any other culinary 
plant. It ought to be known whether particular plauts injure the soil 
by exhausting it of particular principles; or whether, as has been 
lately conjectured by De Condolle, and, as some think, proved, the 
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soil is rendered unfit for the growth of the same or any allied species, 
by excretions from the roots of plants; while the same éxcretions, 
acting in the way of manure, add to the fituess of the soil for the pro- 
duction of other species. ‘The prevailing opinion, as every one knows, 
has long beeu, that plants exhaust the soil, generally, of vegetable 
food, particulariy of that kind of food which is peculiar to the species 
growing on it forthe time being. For example: both potatoes and 
onions exhaust the soil generally, while the potato deprives it of some- 
thiug which is necesssary to insure the production of good crops of 
potatoes, aud the onion of ‘something which is necessary for the re- 
production of large crops of onions. According to the theory of De 
Condolle, both crops exaust the soil generally, and both render it un- 
fit for the repetition of the particular kind of crop; but this injury, 
according to his hypothesis, is not effected by depriving the soil of the 
particular kind of nutriment requisite for the particular kiud of spe- 
cies: but by excreting into it substances peculiar to the species with 
whicii it has beeu cropped, which substances reader it unfit for hav- 
ing tlivse crops repeated. Both these theories, or rather, perhaps, 
hypotheses, are attended with some difficulty in the case of plants 
which remain a great many years on the same soil; as, for example, 
perennial-rooted herbacevus plauts and trees. The difficulty, how- 
ever, is got over in both systems; by the first, or old theory, the an- 
nual dropping and decay of the fuliage is said to supply at once gene- 
ral nourishment and particular nourishment; and by the second or 
new theory, the same dropping of the leaves, by the general nourish- 
ment which it supplies, is said to neutralize the particular excretions. 
lt must be coufessed that it is not very obvious how general nourish 

ment, dropped on the surface of the soil, can neutralize the excremen- 
ttious matter deposited many feet Lbeneatn the surface; as in the case 
of loag-routed herbaceous plants, like the saintfoiu, lucerne, &c.; and 
deep rooting trees, such us the oak, &c. Nevertheless, we find that 
these plants will remain a longer period on the same soil than others, 
the roots of which never go to auy great depth beueath the surface; 
such as the fibrous-rvoted grasses, the strawberry, &c., and the pine 
aud fir tribe. We meutiou these things to show that, though it is not 
vet determined which isthe true theory, yet tbat the fact of plants 
injuring or diminishing the fertility of the soil, both generally and par- 
ticularly, does not admit of a doubt. 

Iu the absence of principles founded on whichever of these hy- 
potheses may be true, recourse is obliged to be had to rules drawn 
from the experience and observatiou of thuse who believe iu the old 
theory. These rules, as adopted by the best gardemers, are as 
tullows: 

Crops of plants belonging to the same natural order or tribe, or to 
the natural order and tribe most nearly allied to them, should not 
fuliow each other. ‘Thus, turuips should not follow any of the cab- 
bage tribe, sea kale, or horse radish. 

Plants which draw their nourishment chiefly from the surface of 
the soil should not fullow eacli other, but should alternate with those 
which draw their nourishment iu great part from the subsvil. Hence, 
carrots and beets should not follow each other; nor onions and po- 
tatoes. 

Piants which draw a great deal of nourishment from the soil, should 
succeed, or be succeeded by, plants which draw less nourishment. 
Hence, a crop grown for its fruit, such asthe pea; or for its roots os 
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bulbs, such as the potato or the onion, should he followed by such as 
are gruwn' solely fur their leaves, such has the common borecole, the 
celery, the lettuce, &c. 

Plants which remain for several years on the soil, such as straw- 
berries, rhubarb, asparagus, &c., should not be succeeded by other 
plants which remain a long time on the soil, but by crops of short du- 
ration; and the soil should be continued under such crops for as long 
a period as it remained under a permanent crop. Hence, in judi~ 
ciously cropped gardens; the strawberry compartment is changed 
every three or four years, till it has gone the circuit of all the compart- 
ments; aud.asparagus beds; sea-kale, &c., are renewed onthe same 
principles. 

Plants, the produce of which is collected during summer, should be 
succeeded by those, of which the produce is chiefly gathered in win- 
ter or spring. ‘The object of this rule is, to prevent too active and ex- 
hansting crups from following each other in succession. 

Plauts in gardeus are sometimes allowed to ripen their seeds; in 
which case, two seed-bearing crops should not follow each other in 
succession. 

These rules, and others of a like kind, apply generally to the three 
different systems for the succession of crops; and they are indepen- 
deut altogether of other rules or principles which may be drawn from 
the nature of the plants themselves; such as some requiring an ex- 
traordinary proportion of air, light, shade, moisture, &c.; or from the 
nature of the changes intended to be made on them by cultivation; 
such as blanching, succulency, magnitude, &c. We shall now no- 
tice the diflerent systems separately. 

Suecessional Cropping.—'lhe plants best calculated for this mode 
of crupping, are such as require, during almost every period of their 
growth, the fullest exposure to the light and air; and as remain, also, 
a considerable time in the svil: these are the turnip, the onion, the 
potato, the beet, the carrot, &c. If any of these crops are raised and 
brought forward under the shade of others, they will be materially 
injured both in quality and quantity; though at the same time, while 
they are merely germinating, shade will not injure them. Hence, 
successional cropping may be carried on in breadths of 20 feet or 30 
feet, between rows of tall-growing articles, without injury; which ap- 
proximates this manner of cropping to the simultaneous mode, which, 
wherever the soil is rich, is by far the most profitable. 

The simultaneous mode of Cropping is founded on the principles, 
that most plants, when germinating, and for some time atierwards, 
thrive best in the shade; and the tall growing plants, which require 
to receive the light on each side, should be sown, or planted, at some 
distance from each other. Hence, tall growiug peas are sown in rows 
10 feet or 12 feet apart; and between them are planted rows of the 
cabbage tribe; and again, between these are sown rows of spinach, 
lettuce, or radishes, é&c. Hence also, beans are planted in the same 
rows with potatues or with cabbages, (an old practice in the cottage 
gardens of Scutland;) and so on. The great object in this kind of 
cropping ts, to have crops on the ground, in different stages of growth; 
so that, the moment the soil and the surface are released from one 
crop, another may be in au advanced state, and ready, as it were, to 
supply its place. For this purpose, whenever one crop is removed, its 
place ought to be instantly supplied by plants adapted for producing 
auother crop of the proper nature to succeed it. For example, where 
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rows of tall marrowfat peas, have rows of broccoli between them, 
then, the moment the peas are removed, a trench for celery may be 
formed where each row of peas stood; and between the rows of broc- 
coli, in the places where lettuces were produced early in the season, 
may be sown drills of winter spinach. 





Culture of Ruta Baga. 
[FROM THE MECHANIC AND FARMER. ] 


We would advise all those who find it difficult to supply themselves 
with those seeds which are most necessary and important, by no means 
to despair, but immediately to fill up their prepared ground with ruta 
baga, carrots, mangel-wurtzel—these will answer a very good purpose 
to keep stock during the next winter. Here follows the article: 

Soil.—Any soil suitable for corn will answer for ruta baga. The 
greatest crops grown in this state, were on what are called our rocky 
upland, such as is seen on our hills free from ledge. A sandy or claye 
loam answers very well, if not too light or stiff. ‘lhe crop of i. 
Warren, now in this city, was grown in 1833, on rocky land, one 
fourth of an acre producing 375 bushels. That of Mr. Lome of Anson, 
in 1834, my own, in 1830, more than 1350 on an acre and a half, and 
on a part of the field, more than 1100 bushels per acre, wasin part on 
a light sandy, and part light clay loam. Either of these crops, are, I 
believe, greater than any for which a premium has been awarded by 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Society. 

Seed time in Maine.—As soon as the season is suitable for planting 
corn, sow the turnip. If sown sooner, the garden flea will devour the 
leaf before the third one starts, and blast your hopes; if delayed 
much after the first of June, the crop will not obtain maturity. A few 
rows, sowed the 20th of June along side of some sown the latter part 
of May, did not yield so much by more than half. 

Preparation of Soil.—If you cultivate on a stiff soil, plough six or 
eight inches deep the fall previous. Inthe spring, cart on 20 cords of 
winter manure, not very coarse, to the acre; cross plough 4 to 6 in- 
ches, and harrow well. Sheep manure I have found better than that 
from neat stock; I have grown 100 bushels to the acre on sandy loam, 
by carting on the sward, six cords manure, and spreading even, theu 
shnastiien five inches deep, turning the sward as smooth as possible. 
and laying on the furrows. If the soil is quite wet, ridge by turning 
two furrows together with a horse plough, which will bring the rows a 
good distance from each other. e practice of ridging on a dry soil, 
isa bad one in this climate. I prefer spreading the manure, because 
the fibrous roots run all over the ground in search of food, and if it is 
only given the plant. they will not find so much, as if evenly distribut- 
ed in the soil. 

Sowing Seed.—E very cultivator, in alarge way, should have a drill, 
which may be made by a joiner, for two or three dollars, and with 
which aman will plant, cover and roll an acre in 2 hours. About 2% 
feet is a good distance for the rows apart in this climate. If sown far 
apart that the plants do not wholly cover the ground, when grown, 
the roots are not so large. The roots do best ia moisture with shade. 
My general practice has been to sow the seed in the drills where the 
are togrow. Some prefer transplanting, and I am not quite sure it is 
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not as good a way. It saves one hoeing, which is as much work 
nearly, as to transplant, and the roots are more uniformin size. About 
one pound of eeed is the right quantity to the acre—this will allow the 
insects a liberal supply and a chance to transplant into vacancies. 

Subsequent Culture.—When the weeds begin to annoy the plants, 
which will be the case when they are 6 or 8 inches high, give tne first 
hoeing, avoid wounding the plants, or hilling them up. Examine the 
field—and when you find the cut-worm has run his race, thin the 
plants, so that they may stand from 9 to 12 inches apart, and fill va- 
cancies by transplanting, first twisting off all the large leaves from the 
plant. Not onein a hundred will fail. When the weed appears 
again, hoe. In general, two hoeings are sufficient. 

Harvesting.—About the first of November, get all things in order, 
and on a pleasant and dry day, have a hoe sharpened for a man to go 
forward, and cut off the tops, another to follow with a hcok, which may 
be made of a pitchfork, with a shank turned to a right angle, with 
which to draw the root to the ground. Let them remain one or two 
days for the dirt which adheres to dry; when four rows may be 
thrown together in heaps. The cart passing between the heaps, 
allows two men to fillitin avery short time. They should not be put 
into the cellar till well divested of dirt. If they are, they will rot be- 
fore spring. If a large quantity is stored together, it will be necessary 
to give fresh air till into December. 

Use.—Other varieties are now being cultivated for the table, and 
better quality for that purpose. These are valuable for all domestic 
animals, horses, neat stock, sheep, swine and poultry. If asked for 
which they are best? my answer would be, all. An old horse be- 
comes, on them, acoltin ashort time. A cow will give as much 
milk, and make as much, and as good butter, as in summer, by hav- 
ing a bushel per day. Swine will do as well on them raw, as on 
boiled patatoes, 

Witness my own now living wholly on them. Roots are perhaps 
more necessary for young animals the first winter, than after. Let 
them have a liberal supply, and they will doubly pay all expenses. 
And what is the expense?’ A man with a good bump of Saveology 
on his cranium, will do every thing relating to their cultivation and 
harvesting for Jess than five cents per bushel, to my certain knowledge. 


Forests, Woodland, &c. 


[rROM THE NEW-ENGLAND FARMER. ] 


The Hon. John Welles wrote an article on Forest Trees, originally 
published in the Massachusetts Agricultural Repository, in which the 
following passages occur. No man in New-England has so much 
knowledge, derived from experience, relative to this subject, as Mr. 
Welles. 

‘A time will come, when, from the increase of our population and 
manufactures, the cutting off and the re-growth of our forests, or to 
use a more appropriate term, our wood-lots, will form an important 
subject of calculation. It will be desirable to estimate with precision 
at what period the earth will again present a renewed growth; as well 
as the most beneficial time of using the axe. Some indeed may be so 
favored with length of days, as to avail themselves of this labor of the 
earth more than once. Butif not, to their successors and to the com- 
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munity, the subject is highly important and replete with interest. 
The diversity of opinion on these topics, and the occasional and scat- 
tered instances cf the great longevity of trees, while they render the 
subject more intricate, make it also more essential as a topic of inqui- 
ry. These variations from the general law in this country, as well 
as other similar ones in past ages and in the present times, should 
form no exception to the general rule. 

‘* As relates to our forests or woodland, it is a fact generally known, 
that where they are cut off and a new growth is wished for, if they 
are of hard wood, they should be cut when the sap is down, or the 
leaf off the tree. This being in the winter season is most convenient 
to our husbandmen. It is considered as very essential, by European 
writers, as well as our own country, that trees should be cut as near 
the ground as possible, as a means of throwing back the suckers more 
towards the roots. This practice is dictated also, by economy, asa 
saving of the best part of the wood andtimber. In the publications 
of the Scotch Agricultural Board, by Sir John Sinclair, it is observed. 
‘that of the trees which being cut down send forth no shoots, are the 
beech and the whole family of pines.” They are considered in 
Europe as limited to one generation. There is a mode here, however, 
as to the latter tree, which has the effect of producing a succession. 
Atier cutting of a pine lot, the plough is introduced, a crop of rye is 
obtained beneficially, and the seeds of the pine which were on the 
surface, being thus buried in the soil, a new and rapid growth is pro- 
duced. This is aided if one or two middle-sized seed bearing trees 
are lefton an acre. It is said that in some parts of our country, there 
is a change in the succession of different growths, even of different 
genera or families. Upon this seeming incongruity I cannot reason 
for want of experience. 

‘‘As to the important principle at what age or how often it is best 
to cut off our wood, we should on the whole, be disposed to name a 
period between 40 and 50 years, as most favorable for what are termed 
hard wood trees. The writer here refers, not only to a variety of facts 
as to lots in different parts of this State, but to the opinions of many 
judicious farmers. This is corroborated by a number of experiments, 
where portions of a lot have been cut off at the period of time above 
stated, and the product of which considerably exceeded that of other 
parts of the same lots, which had been left standing in the aggregate 
quantity upon anacre. ‘This was the more discernable, where the 
ground had been cut clean; a practice which cannot be too highly 
recommended. 

‘By the agricultural reporis before alluded too, it appears that in 
the luts reserved for wood, (called coppices) it is considered as most 
profitable to cut off the growth every 40 years. It will be perceived 
that for this country, a longer period is inclined to.” 





Results of Emigration to the West. 
| FROM THE FARMER’S REGISTER. ] 
Kemper County, Miss. April 14, 1837. 

* * ® * ‘Though literally buried in the woods of the 
south-west, where I assure you little else than cotton is ever thought 
of, and where reading of any kind harasses but litle, very few parti- 
cularly that pertain to agr.culture, yet, | must confess that your in- 
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teresting journal affords me as much pleasure now as before I emigrated 
to this country. Not the least gratifying is the fact that the system of 
agriculture in old Virginia is vastly ameliorating, and with it, neces- 
sarily follows an improved condition in the lands. You are doing 
much to arrest the tide of emigration, which sweeps many a thoughtless 
fellow on to ruin. Emigration, to use a hard phrase, is not the thing 
it is cracked up to be, in many, perhaps in a majority of instances. 
It is true more money may be made here; but you may rest assured 
it requires hard knocking: and I am not prepared to say that the 
advantages of emigration so far outweigh the disadvantages of remain- 
ing, as to justify (other considerations being equal,) a separation from 
relations and friends, and scenes hallowed by the recollection of early 
associations, You no doubt are apprised of the confusion and distress 
in the pecuniary affairs of this country; perhaps they are greater 
than you can well imagine. Many or several causes have conspired, 
in my opinion, to precipitate the country in its distressed situation, viz: 
over-trading in every respect —real estate speculations in Mobile—(I 
am credibly informed, that while speculation was at its acme in that 
town, lots sold higher than they ever sold in New-York;) and last, 
though not least, the operationson the part of government in deranging 
the wholecurrency of the country. We are, however, looking forward to 
bettertimes. Negroes have fallen very considerably: indeed, I have no 
doubt but it was the system of selling them on acredit that erhanced 
their value so enormously; for I assure you the profits of the planter, 
cotton at 15 to 17 cts., cannot justify him in giving fifteen to eighteen 
hundred dollars for negroes. You danbtines, wee heard many exag- 
gerated reports of the profits of the planter in this country. In some 
instances almost incredible profits are realized, but they are those, in 
the realization of which the common feelings of humanity, and the re- 
spect of the world, are notoriously disregarded. A hand, I would say, 
can make from two to three hundred dollars, cotton worth 15to16 and 
17 cents, if the necessary economy and skill are used, besides a suffic- 
iency for self-support; and that is as much as can reasonably be expect- 
ed. Indeed I do not believe that amount is made by an average num- 
ber of planters. On some leisure occasion, | will give you an account 
of the mode of farming—cotton planting—most generally in use by the 
most successful planters in this section of the country. B. H. 


On the Culture of Tea. 


[FROM THE GENNESSEE FARMER, | 


Tn a late number of the Chinese Repository is an interesting account 
of a journey performed by G. 1. Gordon, attached to the English fac- 
tory at Canton, and that indefatigable missionary, Mr. Gutzlaff, to the 
tea hills in the interior, which produce the celebrated black teas, known 
in commerce as Ankoy teas. Their journal furnishes some interest- 
ing details of Chinese agriculture, and the manner in which they hus- 
band all their resources, to meet the wants of their millions of popula- 
tion. The country through which they passed, swarmed with inhab- 
itants, and thongh what in other countries would be termed second 
rate land, exhibited the highest degree of cultivation. Rice, the sweet 

otatoe and sugar-cane, were the principal articles of culture; rice, as 
in all eastern countries, forming the principal article of susterance, 
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Wheat andcorn are scarcely known there, they occupying too much 
Jand, in proportion to their productive properties, when compared with 
rice. 

In one part of their journey, the travellers were obliged to ascend a 
rugged barren mountain; yet even there, there was not a spot, where 
a vegetable could take root, that was not occupied by at least a 
dwarf pine, planted for the purpose of yielding firewood, and a kind of 
turpentine; and wherever a nook presented an opportunity of gaining 
a few square yards of level country by terracing, no labor seems to 
have been spared, to redeem such spots for the culture of rice. 

On their arrival in the neighborhood where the tea-plant was culti- 
vated, they found that no ground suitable for other purposes was de- 
yoted to it.—The plant isa small shrub, planted generally in rows a- 
bout four and a half feet apart, with leaves from three fourths of an 
inch, to two inches in length, and growing to an average height of 
three feet, with bushy tops very close. The hills where the tea-plants 
grow, are too high for riee and cane. On these hills hoar frosts are 
common during the winter months, and snow falls to the depth of 3 
or4 inches. The plant is never injured by the most severe cold ex- 
perienced there, and thrives from ten to — years. The tea-plant 
has its enemies, among which is a worm which makes its way into 
the pith, and converts both stem and branches into tubes. 

The ground around the plant is kept light and loose by hoeing, and 
no leaves are taken from them until they are three years old; afierthat 
the leaves are usually gathered four times a year.—The cultivation 
and gathering of the an is performed by the families; but the cur- 
ing of the leaf is an art that requires some skill, and persons are em- 
ployed for that purpose, who are paid at the rate of one dollar a pecul 
(133 1-8 lbs.) of fresh leaves, which yield one fifih of their weight of 
dry tea. The price on the spot for the best qualities, is twenty-three 
dollars per pecul, or about 17 cents per lb. The process of curing, 
consists in rolling and drying the leaves over a gentle fire, the opera- 
tion for the best kinds being repeated 7 or 8times. Any desired quan- 
tity of seed was offered onr travellers; and indeed, throughout the jour- 
ney they were hospitably treated, and received every information free- 
ly which the natives could give. 

Thatthe enlture of tea, as an article of profit, could ever enter into 
competition with cotton, so long as that article isin such demand a- 
broad, is not to be expected; still, as large regions inthe southern or 
middle states are admirably adapted tothe culture of tea, it isto be 
wished that such favorable opportunities for its introduction, and, if 
possible, naturalization should nat be overlooked. The perfect famil- 
iarity of Mr. Gutzlaff with the language, his acquaintance with their 
customs, his skill in medicine, and the confidenee the Chinese them- 
selves feel, that he only wishes their good, have given him facilities for 
access to the interior of that secluded country, that few have ever en- 
joyed; and we trust that some of the enterprising shipmasters who fre- 
quent that country, will avail themselves of the opportunity, and be 
the means of giving us another item in our already extended list of re- 
eonrces. 





Lime as a Manure. 


[FROM THE NANTUCKET INQUIRER.] 


In 1820, and during the three subsequent years, M. Dubuc, a French 
chemist, made a series of experiments for the purpose of ascertaining 
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the effect of muriate of lime, applied as a manure to various descrip- 
tions of plants—a brief account of which was published in 1824,in the 
Boston Journal of Philosophy and the Arts. He prepared his ‘*vege- 
table stimulant” as he calls it, in the proportion of about one pound 
of ‘chloride of calcium” to seven gallons of water. The solution is 
sprinkled upon the earth designed for experiments, in the ordinary 
manner of watering; the seeds are then sown, or the plants set, and 
afterwards the sprinkling three or four times repeated, at proper inter- 
vals. 

M. Dubuc sowed some Indian corn in a light soil sprinkled six or 
eight days before, with the solution of chloride of lime. Ata distance 
of six feet, in the same soil moistened with common water only, and 
with the same aspect, seed of the same kind were sown. ‘The first, 
sprinkled from time to time with the above preparation, attained to 
double the size of the second. Other vegetables, plants and trees were 
subjected to like experiments. Onions, potatoes and poppies, grew to 
double their ordinary volume; the sunflower was increased to a prodg- 
ious size; and the action of the chloride was found very sensibly to 
hasten and favor the developmeut of ornamental and fruit trees of va- 
ttous descriptions. 

The application of chloride of lime as an exciting agent in the vege- 
table kingdom, we believe, has been but occasionally attempted in 
this country; so that we are unable to judge with certainty, of all its 
probable results, especially in regard to its ultimate effects on the vigor 
and duration of plants. There can be little doubt, however, that very 
important benefits may be derived from a general use of this substance. 
We yesterday examined two grape vines growing in front of the resi- 
dence of Hon. Mr. Folger in Pleasant-street, on one of which Mr. F. 
has tried the process in question. ‘The vines were both of the species 
called Isabella, having the same exposure, and situated only eight or 
ten feet apart. That which had been left to‘‘unassisted nature,” was 
just bursting into leaf; the other, subjected last season tothe action of 
chloride in the manner above described, was not only in full leaf, but 
the fruit was plainly developed. and new wood formed to the extent of 
several inches, in numerous shoots. Moveover the whole vine exhib- 
ited indications of health and cleanliness manifestly superior to those 
of its neighbor. Wetrust that an experiment so simple, and so easily 
tested, will be pursued more extensively; and would particularly re- 
commend its thorough trial in the gardens of our island. 





Sugar Beets. 
[FROM THE FARMER’S CABINET. | 


The following letter from an intelligent and practical farmer, ad- 
dressed to Benj. M. Hollinshead, Esq., of this city, (Philadelphia,) we 
most respectfully commend to the attention of our readers. 

“In answer tothy inquiries as to the value ofthe best root crop, I 
may state the following facts as the result of my own experience, and 
from which [ come to the conclusion that, fur the purpose to which I 
have applied them, there is no crop better adapted. The first of beets 
] raised was in 1835, when I planted about the sixth part of an acre in 
the iniddle of the sixth month, (June,) and from which I gathered 75 
bushels; those I planted in rows about three feet apart, and about one 
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foot between each plant; from this experiment I found, that to raise 
450 bushels of the beet-root on an acre of ground, required much less 
labor than a crop of common potatoes. Neither do I consider this an 
average estimate of what might be produced, for the following reasons: 
1st. They should be planted earlier in the season, that in case any of 
the seed should fail to come up, (as some of mine did,) the vacancies 
might be filled by transplanting from places where they would be too 
thick; and in sowing the seed, enough should be put in the ground for 
that purpose. 2d. They might be planted much nearer together, say 
the rows two feet apart, and about eight inches between each plant in 
the rows; there would be then sufficient room to give them all the ne- 
cessary culture. My objectin raising this crop was to make an exper- 
iment in the way of obtaining sugar, at the suggestion of an individual 
who had that object in contemplation for several years; but froin our 
limited knowledge of the process necessary to the accomplishment of 
that end, were not able to succeed further than in obtaining tolerably 
good m>la:ses. I discovered however that but little was lost in conse- 
quence of the failure, because the pumice (that is, the roots after being 
ground and pressed) proved to be very good food for either cattle or 
sheep. By feeding on this, my cows yielded an additional quantity of 
milk. If for sheep, there was nothing perhaps much better, in conse- 
quence of the root being reduced to such very small pieces. The last 
year, 1836, I again raised another crop, but under the same disadvan- 
tages asthe year previous—not getting my seed in the ground suffic- 
iently early to admit transplanting, and have all the benefits of the sea- 
son, which was rather an unfavorable one for this as well as most oth- 
er crops, in consequence of so much cold weather. I had, however, a 
large quantity of beets, which I have fed away to cattle to good advan- 
tage, making use of the tops, in the early part of the fall, as food for 
cattle. I have fed my cows chiefly with them, and find they give more 
milk than before, and of a good quality. 
I am, respectfully, thy friend, 


JOHN JACKSON.” 
Darby, Del. Co., 1st Mo. 1837. 


Indications of Bots in Horses. 
[FROM THE NEW-ENGLAND FARMER.] 


To the Editor of the New-England Farmer: Sir,—Will you, or 
some of your correspondents inform me what will kill lice on a horse. 
You will much oblige me by so doing. I have tried tobacco, poke, 
soap, aud the like, without success. A PATRON. 

By the Editor.—What our correspondent calls lice on a horse, we 
presume, are bots, in one of the stages of their existence. They are 
the product of the Bot fly, (Oestrus Equi) which are commonly called 
nits or eggs of lice. he parent of this pernicious insect, generally 
deposits its eggs towards the end of June, or between that time and 
the commencement of cold evenings in September. 

Dr. R. Green, of Mansfield, Mass., in an able essay, entitled, 
‘* Natural History of the Bot fly,” gives the following, as ‘“ Pre- 
ventive Means’’against Bots in Horses. ; 

‘Scrape off the eggs when deposited, every ten days. A much 
longer interval will answer the purpose, even once in twenty days, 
but there is a greater certainty of destroying the whole iu shorter in- 
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tervals, as some may be overlooked at one time, and not at another: 
This practice must be continued through the season of their appear- 
ance, July, August and September, and may be performed with a 
sharp knife. The eggs should not be scraped off where the horse can 
feed, as in that case, the young larve may be taken in with the grass. 
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Red Cedar Hedges, §c. 


[FROM THE GENESSEE FARMER.] 


Some years ago we sowed more than a peck of the seed in a young 
wood or coppice, aud many of them grew, though probably not one- 
tenth of the whole number. 

We have observed excresences on our Red Cedars which are evi- 
dently the work of an insect; but we have not examined it, neither do 
we know that it would quit the Cedar to live on any other plant. 
There are excrescences indeed on a Michigan Rose six or eight rods 
from the Cedars, which possibly may be the work of the same animal, 
and we have shown that a depredator on the Cedar was willing to 
extend its range into athorn hedge. We do not suspect however, 
that the insect in our Red Cedars will ever injure our plums and 
cherries; for during a sojourn of several years we have not observed 
it to evince any such disposition. 

The Buckthora ( Rhamnus catharticus) grows in this neighborhood, 
and we are willing to procure some of the seed for our correspendent, 
should he request it; but we know not why it is more suitable for 
hedges than many other shrubs which we could mention. This va- 
riety is nearly or quite destitute of thorns.* It is an exotic; and like 
every other exotic, requires great care and circumspection before we 
depend on it for so important a purpose as that of guarding a field. 

Some years ago we planted a hedge of the White Mulberry on a 
ditch bank. The meadow-mice wo.ked among the sods that had been 
laid up, and destroyed a number of the trees by gnawing the bark, 
which left gaps in tne line, and which have never been closed, though 
we believe from recent iuspection that it might be easily made a good 
hedge. It has never been properly pruned or dressed. We do not 
know why a mulberry hedge may not be equal tw one of buckthorn, 
though we cannot assert from actual experiment that it would; 

To recur to Red Cedar hedges—The germination of the seed is too 
uncertain, to render it advisable to sow them on the line, intended for 
the hedge; and the trouble of guarding such diminutive seedlings 
against the grass and weeds, would be too great. In our opinion they 
ought to be grown in a nursery or seed bed until they are one or two 
feet high; and then be set in the hedge at least one foot apart. The 
Red Cedar bears transplanting remarkably well. 

Cedar balls have been somewhat celebrated as a vermifuge; and 
we have very little doubt that the appendages on our trees, are the 
balls which have been in so much request. We have one now be- 
fore us, of a very rough and irregular form, which measures nearly 
two inches in the longest direction. 


* A part of the specific character of R. Catharticus is “ branches ending in 
spines,”’ but in the pt under consideration these are wanting, and therefore, 
it would be niore unsuitable for hedges than the other variety. Some species of 
Crateegus are characterized as “spiny or not.” 
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Hiats on Feeding Horses. 
[FROM THE SILK CULTURIST.] 


In feeding horses with grain, tue proper quantity of the respective 
kinds is regulated by weight, for io this proportion are the different 
kinds considered nutritious. As fur example, we give to a horse per 
day half a bushel of oats, the weight of which is 17 lbs., and if we 
wish to change to other grain, as barley, rye, or Indian corn, the 
same weight will suffice; and as these grains are much heavier than 
oats, a proportionate less quantity, by measure will suffice. Auother 
rule, deemed important, is this, that whenever heavier grain is sub- 
stituted for oats, a quantity of fine cut straw should be added, as a 
substitute for the husk of the oats. This induces a more perfect di- 
gestion of the grain. 

The practice of giving dry grain to horses when pastured, or fed 
with green cut grass, is condemned; for the grain thus given, is never 
perfectly digested, on account of the effect of the watery juices of the 
grass upon digestions When dry grain and green feed are given, as 
much interval should be allowed between the dry and green food as 
circumstances will permit. 

Von Thaer considers 8 lbs. of meadow ay equal in nourishment 
to 3 lbs. of oats; that hay improves by age, if well kept, and is most 
nutritious for horses when a year old; that the second growth is not 
equally nourishing; and that hay should not be unnecessarily exposed in 
making, the freshness of its scent being peculiarly gratifying to horses 
and cattle. 

In Holland and Flanders, farm-houses are uniformly soiled during 
summer. A horse is supposed to consume from $4 to 100 lbs. of 
green food per day with occasional grain. An acre of clover, at two 
cuttings, will give twelve tons of green food; and hence half an acre 
of clover, fed green, will suffice for a horse four months. 

Itis also a general practice in Flanders, and is extensively adopted 
in Great Britain, to convert the entire food into manger meat, that is, 
to mix the cut straw and hay, the grain and the roots, or whatever is 
to constitute the provender for the day, and to feed altogether in the 
manger, in regular messes. The value ofthis mode of feeding is al- 
leged to consist:— 

“1. In its requiring a more thorough mastication of the food than 
wheu itis given in the common way, thereby assisting digestion, and 
consequently promoting the outrition of the animal; for, it is not only 
true that old horses lose much of the power of mastication, aud that 
young and greedy cattle are apt to devour a considerable part of their 
corn entire, when it is given alone, which passing through them in the 
same state affords no kind of nourishment, but all animals are knowa 
to derive vourishment from their solid food, in a certain degree, in 
proportion to the care with which it is chewed. 

“2. Itis consumed in less time. 

“3. By the mixture of the materials, some proportions of which, as 
damaged hay, or straw, might be refused if given separately, an equal 
consumption of the whole is secured. . ; 

“4, By its admitting of being more readily weighed, or measured, 
than when given separately, it can be more accurately distributed to 
each horse; on which it may be observed, that more injury is often 
done to horses by allowing them an unlimited quaatity of rack-meat 
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(uncut hay in the rack,) than even by stinting themto a scanty allow- 
ance; for en will not only pass whole nights in eating, when rest 
would do them more service, but, by this extraordinary distention of 
the stomach, its powers are weakened, and their general health is 
injured. 

“5. It prevents waste, and consequently goes farther.” 

Mr. Wiggins, whose daily business extends to the feeding of three 
hundred horses, estimates the saving by the feeding entirely in this 
way, in the manger, at one sixth. 

Rye isconsiderably employed as horse feed in America, particularly 
in Pennsylvania. It is generally coarsely ground, and mixed with 
cul straw or cbaff, and moistened, by which the mass is incorporated. 

Barley is extensively used in the south of Europe, in Asia Minor and 
in Persia, for feeding borses, for the reason, probably, that oats, being 
indigenous to colder climates, do not grow well in theee countries. In 
the first of these countries it is uniformly fed with straw. Six bushels 
have been found, on trial, to be equal to eight bushels of oats. Barley 
contains twenty per cent. more starch than oats, 5 per cent. more sac- 
charine matter, and 27 per cent. less husk. 

British writers have furnished us with estimates of the annual ex- 
pense of keeping farm horses. One of these before us gives the ag- 
gregate expense of a two-horse team and driver at about 901. ($400.) 
This includes the interest on the cost of the team and implements, 
2701. and 10 percent. for repairs and deterioration. We state this fact 
for the purpose of calling the reader’s attention to it. It imports, that 
allowing for the days when the team cannot labor, and assuming 260 
working days ina year, that a team and driver should earn more than 
$1.50 a day for 260 days in a year, to pay cost; and that all they fall 
short in doing this, is absolutely loss to the owner. The keep, in 
Britain, is probably higher however, than it is with us. Yet we are 
prsuaded that few amoung us duly reflect, upon the cost of maintaining 
a horse-team in a plight requisite for doing good service. In Britain 
a team of good horses is considered adequate to the cultivation of 40 
to 6C acres in tillage crops.” 





Colonel Knapp’s Speech. 
[FROM THE NEW-ENGLAND FARMER.] 


The following is an extract from the speech of Colonel Knapp, de- 
livered at Newark, N. J., upon the occasion of the delivery, by a 
committee of the American Institute, of the medals and diplomas 
awarded to the citizens of that place, at the late fair: 

“Every thing in this country has been brought forward by protec- 
tion. Inthis bleak clime, but few of the sustaining fruits of the 
earth were here indigenous, or in a perfect state. Even the Indian 
corn, so often considered as native here, was with difficulty acclima- 
ted. It was brought from the sonth, and by degress was coaxed to 
ripen in a northern latitude. The aborigines who cultivated it, 
tanght the pilgrims how to raise it; they plucked the earliest ears with 
the husk. and braided several of them together, for the next year’s 
seed, and this care was rewarded by an earlier and surer crop. 

The pumpkin, brought from Spain, was first planted in Rowley, 
in Massachusetts, and it was several vears before thev came toa bard 
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knotty shell, which marks the true yankee pumpkin, such as are se- 
lected for the golden pies of their thanksgiving festival. 

Our wheat was with difficulty acclimated.—That brought from the 
mother country had grown from spring to fall, but the season was 
not long enough here to ensure acrop. It was then sown in the fall, 
grew under the snows in winter, and catching the earliest warmth of 
spring, yielded its increase by midsummer. 

Asparagus, which is now the delight of all as an early vegetable, 
and for which several millions of dollars are paid our gardeners an- 
nually, is of late culture in this country. At the time of the revolu- 
tion, asparagus was only cultivated on the seaboard ; this luxury had 
not then reached the farmer of the interior. 

The history of the Potato is a singular one.—Rees’ Encyclopedia 
stafes that the potato was brought from Virginia, by Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, to Ireland. The writer should have said from S. America, in 
the latter part of the sixteenth century. He had no idea of its ever 
being used as an esculent, at that time. It was pointed out to him as 
2 beautiful flower, and its hard, bulby root was said, by the natives, 
to possess medical qualities. He took it to Ireland, where he had 
estates, presented to him by Queen Elizabeth, and planted it in his 
garden. The flower did not improve by cultivation, but the root 
grew larger and softer. The potato in its native bed was a coarse 
grounduut. ‘The thought strack the philosopher to try the potato as 
an edible, aad boiling and roasting it, found it by either process ex- 
cellent. He then gave some of the plants to the peasantry, and they 
seou became, in a measure, a substitute for bread when the harvest 
was scanty. 

The potato was successfully cultivated in Ireland, before it was 
thought of in England: it grew into favor by slow degrees, and was so 
little known when our pilgrim fathers came to this country, that it was 
not thought of for a crop inthe New World. It would have been 
an excellent thing for them, if they had been oo eras with the 
value of the potato. It was not until 1719, thatthe Irish potato reach- 
ed this country. A colony of Presbyterian Irish, who settled in Lon- 
donderry, in New Hampshire, brought the root withthem. These 
people found their favorite vegetable tlrive well in new grounds. By 
degrees, their neighbors came into the habit of raising potatoes, but 
many years elapsed before the cultivation of them was general among 
the yeomanry of this country. Long after they were cultivated in 
New-England, they were held in contempt, and the master mechanic 
often had to stipulate with his apprentice, that he should not be obliged 
to eat potatoes. An aged mechanic once informed me, that he raised 
nine bushels, having at that time [1746; a dozen apprentices, but did 
not venture tooflerthem a boiled potato with their meat, but lefi them in 
the cellar for the apprentices to get and roast as they pleased; he soon 
found that he should not have enough for seed, and locked up what 
was left. The next year he raised the enormous quantity of 30 bush- 
els;the neighbors stared, but his boys devoured them during the fol- 
lowing winter. 

About this time, some of the gentry brought this vegetable on their 
tables, and the prejudice against them vanished. Thus, by degrees, a 
taste for this food was formed, never to be extinguished. ‘l'he cultiva- 
tion of the potato is nuw well unaderstood: a crop ameliorates, instead 
of impoverishing the svil, and the culture can be increased to any ex- 
tent. Thus, by the curiosity of one lover of nature, and his experi- 
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ments, has a humbie weed been brought from the mountains of South 
America, and spread over Europe and North America, until it is em- 
phatically cailed ‘the bread of nations.” Still the country from 
whence it has been taken, has been too ignorant or superstitious to 
attempt its cultivation, until within a few years. Now the lights of 
science are chasing away the long deep shadows of the Andes. 

Rice was brought from India in 1721, and cultivated by way of ex- 
periment, in South-Carolina. It succeeded well, and was, for many 
years, the staple article of the state. It seems strange, but it is not 
more strange than true, that a vegetable should have a moral and re- 
ligious influence over the mind of man. Brahma could never have 
enforced his code of religious rites, with an hundred incantations, if 
India had not abounded in the rice plant. His followers would have 
become carnivorons, notwithstanding all the rays of his glory, and the 
awful exhibitions of his might, if he had not driven the animals away, 
and secured the vegetable kingdom for his worshippers. Man is, in 
spite of his philosophy, a creature of the earth, and, in a measure, 
like the chamelion, takes the hues of his character from his position 
and food. 

The cotton plant was at first cultivated as a flower in our gardens, 
and a beautiful flowerit is. This plant alone bas madea revolution in 
the finances of the world. Look at the growth and consumption of it 
in the United States, and the immense manufacture of it in England, 
where it cannot be grown, and you will find my assertion true in the 
most extended sense. 

Until our purchase of Louisiana, the country was indebted to the 
East and West Indies for sugar. Inour country—the thirteen United 
States—sugar and molasses were made in small quantities, from corn- 
stalks, sweet apples, pumpkins and maple trees: but all put together, 
furnished but a small part of the sugar demanded by the great mass of 
the people. Our people are fond of saccharine, or sweetening, to use 
our peculiar term for it. 

The corn-stalk, the pnmpkin, andthe sweet apple, are given up for 
sugar and molosses—and the maple tree is falling before the axe, and 
we must rely on the sugar cane alone, unless we can substitute, as in 
France, the sugar beet. The culture of the sugar beet has been com- 
menced with us, and probably will be successful. 


Peach Trees. 


The following observations on the insect, which is so destructive to 
peach trees, are taken from Say’s Entomology. 

The egg is oblong, dull vellow, and so small as to be only discerni- 
ble by the naked eye. Excepting when confined, the female has 
rarely been seen in a state of rest, and then she is observed perched on 
a leaf, which is possibly the place of deposit; though he is inclined to 
the belief, that the egg is laid on some part of the bark of the tree. 
The young insect or larva, is of a white color, the head being of a 
reddish brown. It is diffiewlt to discover the movement of the larva, 
in consequence of its small size, but its destructive career certainly 
commences about the last of September, or early in October, by its 
entering the tree through the tender bark, under the surface of the 
soil. After having passed through the bark, it proceeds downward into 
the root, and finally turns its course towards the surface, where it ar- 
rives about the commencement of the succeeding July. 
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Having attained its full growth, the larva changes to the pupa state, 
between the first and middle of July; enveloped in its covering, it 
may then be seen close to the trunk, surrounded by the gum which 
oozes from the wound. {In this state it continues from the tenth of 
July to the end of that month, or beginning of August. Mr. Worth 
examined his fruit trees on the tenth of July, when he obtained 20 of 
the coverings, and about 30 larva or grubs, which had all arrived near 
the surface of the ground, for the purpose of uadergoing their great 
change into winged insects, 

Against the depredations of this insect, remarks Mr. Say, many 
supposed remedies have been prescribed, such as the application of 
hot water, tanner’s bark, and flour of sulphur to the root of the tree, 
and soft soap and lime-wash tothe trunk; but it is obvious that no ap- 
plication of this kind can injure the insect, without coming in contact 
with it, whilst it remains in the egg, or infantile state, on the outside 
of the tree, for having penctrated to the interivr, no superficial appli- 
cation can affect it. ‘The various substances placed around the root of 
the tree, such as ashes and sand, the uncovering its base during the 
winter, and covering again forthe summer, are all inefficient, and 
even injurious to the health of the trees. Mr. Worth recommends 
the practice pursued by careful gardeners, to take a bricklayer’s trowel 
early in the month of July, and opening the ground around the trnnk, 
the lodgement of the insect will at once be discovered, by the appear- 
ance of gum, and it can at once be destroyed. More effectually to 
destroy them, he advises, that from the first to the middle of August, 
some swing tow, a piece of hairy hide, the hair inside, but turned over 
at the top, be tied close around the trunk of the tree, the under edge 
being just covered with earth, so as to prevent any passage beneath; 
about the middle of September, remove the bandage, and immediately 
give the whole trunk of the tree a covering of soft soap or lime wash, 
well brushed on, that no spot from the top to the root may remain un- 
touched. Either this mode of treatment, or a bandage of tobacco 
leaves or stems ought to be applied about the first of September, and 
kept on till November.* 

Another cause of the decline of peach trees, is the not stirring up 
the ground. This occasions the disease called “the yellows,” which 
as often prevented by simply ploughing and keeping the earth free and 
clear from grass. Mr. Gilliams, of this city, states that he has found 
great benefit to his trees, by opening a small basin around the trunk of 
the tree, and filling it with the ashes of common anthricite coal.¢ His 
trees, treated in this manner, assumed a more healthy appearance 
than others, and were not at all infested by the insects. In the 
American Farmer it is stated, that a coat of lime-mortar, about half 
an inch thick, round the body, with the earth drawn to it, is highly 
efficacious. Mr. Say thinks this most useful. 

We make no apology to the lovers of good peaches for occupying 
so much space with this subject; it possesses interest for both farmer 
and citizen, and will tend to prove, we hope, that the labor of natural- 
ists are not wholly without utility. 


* Remarks by the Editor of the Farmer and Gardener —I|t appears 
to us, thatif, in addition to the bandage here spoken of, the roots of 
the tree were bared and a moderate quantity of tobacco stems were 
deposited around them and covered up, the application would prove a 
highly judicious one, and act as a barrier to the insect that preys upon 
the roots of the peach tree. ‘Tobacco, as it is well known, except to 
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the peculiar worm that feeds and fattens upon its luxuriant foliage, is 
a noxious weed to nearly the whole insect tribe, and in many instan- 


ces has proved to be an effectual preventive to the ravages of some, 


which would, otherwise have been destructive. The moth, for in- 
stance, which so delights to browse on woollens, is rendered perfectly 
harmless wherever the precaution is taken to place a handful of the 
forbidden plant among such goods. 

t The cinders of Bituminous coal will answer equally well. 


Value of Apples for Stock. 


[FROM THE SILK CULTURIST.] 


The following facts, communicated to a late meeting of the Hart- 
ford County Temperance Society, are as interesting and important to 
the friends of agriculture, as they are to the friends of temperance. 
We have long believed that cider, at the price it ordinarily is sold for 
in market, does not warrant the labor and expense attending it, and 
have doubted whether any but the choicest varieties of the apple, 
could be cultivated and disposed of in such a manner as to yield a pro- 
fit. Previous experiments have satisfied us that the apples are worth 
more for feed than for cider; but we were not aware that the balance 
was so great in favor of the former. The facts, however, communi- 
cated by Mr. Clark, show it to be so, and his well known character 
for integrity and intelligence is a sufficient guaranty for their correct- 
ness. 

**Joel Clark, Esq. of East Granby, in 1835, for the first time insti- 
tuted an experiment for testing the value of apples for food for horses, 
and for fattening swine and beeves. At this time he was altogether 
incredulous upon the subject. The result was conclusive prvof to his 
own mind of their being decidedly beneficial. ‘The present year he 
has pursued the same experiment with precisely the same results. 
Last year he slaughtered two hogs, which weighed a little over 400 
Ibs. each. This year he has slaughtered the same number, a smaller 
sized animal, one weighing 348 Ibs, and the other 328 pounds. They 
were fed in both cases, exclusively on raw apples, sour and sweet, 
promiscuously, until a short period before being butchered, and the 
pork is of the first quality. In August last, he discontinued the milk- 
ing of a cow, which he had designated for fattening, and turned her 
into the summer pasture with his young stock. On the first of Octo- 
ber he removed her to rowen feed, and commenced feeding with ap- 
ples. The most she would have commanded in market was $13 ur 
$14. He kept her seven weeks, giving her night and morning as 
many apples as she woald eat, which was just about a bushel a day. 
The thrift was such as to excite the particular notice of himself aud 
hired man, and equal that of any animal on any kind of feed. At 
the expiration of seven weeks he sold her, and to be still better able 
to know the result of his experiment, he rode four miles to see her 
slaughtered. A better beef is seldom found than this proved to be. 
He received $28 30 for her. that is, $14 30 gain for seven weeks; or, 
allowing $2 30 for pasturing, about two shillings a week, he received 
$12 00 for the 50 bushels of apples, or 24 cents per bushel. Now, 
these 50 bushels of apples converted into cider, would yield six bar- 
rels. These, in 1835, delivered at the distillery, would have com- 


manded from 42 to 50 cents per barrel—say $3 forthe whole. In 
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1836, the same delivered at the distillery, would command from 75 to 
80 cents; say, however, $6 forthe whole. According to the last com- 
putation, then, there is a gain of $6 in $12 in favor of feeding apples. 
He fed at the saine time, and in the same manner, a two year old 
heifer, and with results more favorable, rather than less. hough 
not the largest of his herd, she weighed, on being slaughtered, 573 
pounds. What farmer, who understands at all the article of profit 
and loss in the use of the products of his farm, and consults his pecu- 
niary interests simply, will not be surprised to hear that this gentle- 
man has commenced operations for constructing acellar under his 
barn, for the purpose of preserving his apples for feeding his stock 
during winter. 

His orchards have produced 150 barrels of cider, and even more in 
a year, which he has sol: to the distiller for 50 cents a barrel, because 
he knew no more profitable manner of disposing of it. Now, the 
quantity of apples necessary to make 150 barrels of cider upon the 
above estitiate, would yield, according to the results of his experi- 
ment in feeding, this year, $300—making a difference of $225, no 
trifle, surely, in the profits of one man’s orchard; or if you value the 
cider at oue dollar per barrel, the difference is $150. 





Notes on the Cultivation of Vineyards in the United States. 
By A. J. Downing. 
[FROM HOVEY’S MAGAZINE OF HORTICULTURE.] 


Your readers may not generally be aware of the progress which 
the cultivation of the grape is making in various parts of the Union. 
Although not encouraged, like the silk culture, by legislative pre- 
miums or acts of the state government, yet individual enterprise is 
demonstrating that the United States will yet become as celebrated 
for its wines as its other agricultural products.. It cannot be doubted 
that the culture of a plant that produces more than one hundred and 
fifty millions of dollars to France annually, and employs so large a 
proportion of her laboring class, will find a genial soil and climate in 
a country that extends from the 25th® to the 48th® of latitude. We 
are induced to believe, from observation, that the milder and more 
temperate portions of the Middle and Western States will become the 
field of the finest vineyards at no very distant period. 

All the successful experiments which have been made among us in 
the vineyard culture of the grape, have been made with the native 
varieties. This should be well understood, as many persons have 
been induced to believe, from the failure of those who have attempted 
to introduce the wine grape of Europe into this country, that the soil 
and climate were unfavorable to the production of wine. Thousands 
have been expended upon the cultivation of the European varieties, 
but the results have been, in every instance, most unfortunate, while 
those few persons who have turned their attention to the indigenous 
varieties have realized their most sanguine expectations. 

The late Major Adljum, of the District of Columbia, Mr. Herbe- 
mont, of South-Carolina, and Mr. Lougworth, of Ohio, have been the 
most successful cultivators of our native grapes, on a large scale, in the 
Union. ‘Their wines have been pronounced, by connoisseurs, equal 
to some of the most celebrated foreign productions, and their success 
in the field culture of the grape has been such as to remove all doubts 
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of the entire feasibility and profit of wine-making among us. Mr. 
Longworth, a gentleman of ample meafis iu the neighborhood of Cin- 
cinnati, bas made the most extensive experiments in the culture of 
American grapes, and, we are happy to say, with the most decided 
success. We have lately hadthe pleasure of receiving a communica- 
tion from him on this subject, in which he states that be has produced 
wines of qualities so nearly resembling those of the finest Rhenish 
and Madeiras, that the best judges bave been deceived by them, and 
have pronounced the domestic to be the foreign wines. Mr. Long- 
worth states that the average crop of grapes and quantity of wiue per 
acre, in this country, will far exceed that of Europe, aud believes that 
the only secret of making the finest wine lies in the fermentation. 
This opinion receives confirmation from the well known fact, that in 
Europe there is ofien a difference of two hundred per cent. inthe value of 
wines made from vineyards, adjoining each other. The number of 
gallons to the acre in Europe, is rarely so great as one thousand. The 
Scuppernon vines in the south have yielded, in one instance, (Capt. 
Burlingham’s) two thousand galions, and Mr. Longworth informs us 
that he has obtained one thousand four hundred and seventy gallons to 
the acre from the Isabella. This product will be considered enor- 
mous, until we recollect the remarkably prolific nature of the Ameri- 
can grapes as compared with the foreign varieties. The Schuylkill 
Muscadell is the wine grape of the Swiss in Vevay; but Mr. Long- 
worth considers the Catawba decidedly the first of all our native 
grapes for wine. ‘The wine made by him from this grape retains a 
delicate aroma, quite unique and peculiar; that made from the Schuyl- 
kill Muscadell, with a few years of age, strongly resembles Madeira, 
and is sold for that article iu the coffee houses at Cincinnati. 

The cultivation of the grape has been greatly retarded in this 
country by toorigid an adherence to the European rules and practices. 
As it is now ascertained that it is impossible to naturalize the Euro- 
pean grape for vineyard culture among us, we should make such de- 
viations in the management of the best American varieties as reasou 
and experience may dictate. ‘The first of these is giving the vines a 
greater extent of surface in training than is practised abroad, in con- 
sequence of their greater vigor of growth. Instead of being trained 
upright to single stakes, they should here be suffered to extend them- 
selves several feet laterally, and a less severe method of pruning 
should be adopted. From the greater thrifiiness and exuberance of 
growth in our vines, a stronger soil may and should also be chosen for 
their culture. The old decomposed soils of many of our mountain 
ridges in the Middle States, where now the native vines clamber in 
wild luxuriance from tree to tree, will, we bave no doubt, become, in 
time, the site of many of the finest vineyards, whose products will 
equal iucelebrity the famous wines of the Cé:e Rotie, Hermitage, &c. 
of France.* ‘Thus runs the old sung in favor of the hills: 


“ Toujours le bon vin croit surles montagnes 
Dans les rochers, et sur les coteaux ; 

Celui qui croit dans les rases campagnes, 
Ne vaut tien, a cause des eaux.” 


But fertile plains, particularly where the formation is a calcareous 
or limestone one, must also be found highly favorable to the growth of 


* These fine wives are produced upon decomposed granite soil, strongly analos 
gous to those of the valley in and near many of our granite hills. 
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the vine. For the native grape, the farther north their cultivation is 
attempted the more requisite it will be to procure a favorable und 
sunny exposition; and a system of pruning should of course be adop- 
ted which will afford a free circulation of the sun and air for the 
ripening of the fruit. 

Aside from the vintage, and the fermentation and management of 
the vine, no rpecies of cultivation can be more easily managed than 
that of the grape. Planted in straight lines, and trained laterally to 
poles, the plough kept in motion between the rows, aud a se:ni-annnal 
pruning, will be all the mysteries of cultivation. On the other hand, 
the revenue accruing from it will, wecoufidently believe, from da at 
in our profession, and from the results placed before the pubiic by ‘he 
successful experimentors above stated, be as greator greater than trom 
any other branch of agriculture. A. J. D. 


Practical Remarks on Keeping Bees. 
[FROM THE LONDON MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE.] 


Having been requested by some person desirous of keeping bees, 
to give to the medium of the Mechanics’ Magazine, my opinion as to 
the best method of managing these useful insects, I beg to solicit the 
favor of the following observations being inserted. 

I have kept bees nearly twenty years, and practised various plans 
with a view to gain the greatest produce in honey and wax with the 
least trouble, but more particularly with a view to the preserving the 
lives of the bees, and feel confident that the story-fying system, which 
I believe Wildman practised, is the best. I tried for six or eight years 
the plan Mr. Nutt advocated, which, by-the-bye, is as old as any of 
the plans known, but without meeting with any thing like the success 
of the common cottage hive. A strong stock in the latter bad produced 
me an early swarm and cast, the swarm produced in a good season 
upwards of forty pounds of honey, and the cast fifieen pounds, the 
stock being kept five or six years. The honey thus procured is always 
of good color, and fit for sale; and when after six seasons the parent 
stock is destroyed, the honey, being dark, may be used to make mead, 
or sweeten wine with, a strong swarm being kept to supply its place. 
This plan requires the destruction of the bees, and is therefore cen- 
sured as inhuman; but to me is not more so than destroying beavers 
and cats for their skins, or catching fish to manure the land with; the 
cousumer never considering how produce is procured, and should, 
therefore, be considered the most culpable, if such acts are breaches 
of humanity. The hives I now prefer are flat, having wooden tops 
fixed on with wires. The inside should be twelve or thirteen inches 
clear, and about seven inches high, the top having a centre hole, and 
three or four others round it near the outside, each hole being two or 
three inches diameter, and fitted with nice bungs. If no swarms are 
wanted, a large glass, or small straw hive, may be put on the top 
about the end of March, or a small glass to each hole, previously 
pulling out the bungs, gently turning them round first, each glass 
having a bit of paper pasted on it, stating its weight when empty; 
such glasses being kept from the light, by an empty hive being placed 
over them. Every ten or twelve days they should be examined, and 
when filled may be removed, and others put on, as long as the season 
permits. If astock is weak, a new swarin or a cast may be put on 
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the top of it, and the entrance closed tilLeight or nine o'clock the follow- 
ing night. These stocks may be preserved seven or eight years, but 
should be kept in a house or shed; and when the winter begins, the 
bungs having been replaced, should be covered over with sacking or 
other warm articles. Glasses may be put on a swarm immediately 
after hiving them, removing them in three or four weeks, to enable the 
bees to procure enough for the winter. The boards above mentioned 
should be made of pine plank, half aninch thick. The bottom boards 
should be made of the same, one inch or one inch and a half thick, 
having a piece projecting for the bees to light upon. By pursuing 
this plan, any number of stocks may be kept with but little trouble, 
and the bees saved; but placing the glasses on the empty hive early, 
is essentially necessary. 


Preserving Rose Leaves. | August, 


I am, &c. G. L. Smartt. 
Enfield, Feb. 10, 1837. 


Preserving Rose Leaves. 
[FROM THE GENESSEE FARMER. ] 


In preserving flowers or plants for distilation it is very desirable they 
should never become dry, as in that case much of the essential oil 
which constitutes their principle value is lost. To prevent this, and 
render available plants or flowers, gathered in any part of the world, 
Mr. A Walsh gives the following directions for preparing them, and 
if a little time and pains were spent by those who possess large quan- 
tities of roses, and the leaves were subjected to the process of distillation 
hundreds of thousands of dollars might be saved to the country now 
spent on foreign perfumery. 

‘Rose leaves and ‘other flowers, and aromatic plants, may be picked 
and salted, and kept in tiiat state until a convenient time for distilling, 
or until enough are gathered to make it an object. By this method, 
the season does not hurry the manufacture; and vegetables may be 
distilled in New-York, which were gathered in France, Italy, or even 
Asia; and the perfumed water, or essential oil will be in nearly as 
great perfection, both as to quantity and odor, as if the leaves or plants 
were fresh gathered. 

The salting may be performed thus,—take one and a half pound of 
rose leaves, or whatever other vegetable substance you choose, and 
half a pound of salt, and rubthem together about four minutes. The 
friction produced by the salt forcing out the juice of the flower, will 
reduce the whole to an aromatic paste, which must be carefully col- 
lected, and placed in a tight vessel, and kept in a cool place till want- 
ed for distillation. When to be distilled, place the paste in the sttl] 
or retort, with twice its weight of water.” 

The Turks manufacture a beautiful article of beads from rose leaves 
alone, and their perfume rendersthem an article of great request in 
the east. The leaves are gathered when fresh, and in the quantity re- 
quired, and are bruised and beat in an iron mortar until reduced to a 
perfect paste. ‘The more completely this part of the operation is per- 
formed the better will be the beads, and the higher the polish they wil! 
receive when dried. There is nothing difficult in the process, we hav- 
ing made, several years since, a number of strings by way of experi- 
ment. The paste may be rolled into balls by the fingers, only they 
must be nearly double the size required, as they shrink much in dry- 
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ing; and as it is somewhat difficult to perforate them when entirely 
dry, that part of the operation should be performed before they are 
completely hardened. When polished they do not look bad, their 
fragrance is delightful, and they retain it for a longtime. It will be 
obvious, however. that much is depending on the quality of the leaves, 
the care with which they are reduced toa paste, and the attention 
paid to consolidating them by rolling. When these are performed as 
they should be, the beads will be a jet black, and by their perfume and 
novelty, will well reward the maker. 





White Wash. 


[FROM THE OHIO FARMER. | 


As the citizens of our village have, much to their credit, turned 
their attention to painting and white washing the outside of their 
buildings, we insert the following in hopes something may be drawn 
from it to their advantage on the score of utility and economy. 


Incombustible Wash and Stucco White Wash. 


The basis for both is lime, which must be first slacked with hot 
water, in a small tub or piggin, and covered to keep in the steam; it 
should then be passed in a fluid form, through a fine seive, to obtain 
the flour of the lime, it must be put on with a painter's brush—two 
coats are best for outside work. 

1st. To make a fluid of the roof, and other parts of wooden houses 
to render them incombustible, and coating for brick, tile, stone work 
and rough cast, to render them impervious to the water and give them 
a durable and handsome appeatance. 

The proportion in each recipe are five gallons. 

Slack your lime as before directed, say six quarts, into which put 
one quart of clean rock salt for each gallon of water, to be entirely 
dissolved by boiling and skimmed clean; then add to the five gallons 
one pound of allum, half a pound of copperas, and three fourths of a 
pound of potash—the last to be gradually added; four quarts of fine 
sand or hard wood ashes must also be added; and coloring matter ma 
be mixed in such quantity as to give it the requisite shade. It will 
look better than paint and be as lasting as slate. It must be put on 
hot. Old shingles must be first cleaned with a stiff broom, when this 
may be applied. It will stop the small leaks, prevent moss from 
growing, render them incombustible, and Jast many years. 

2d. To make a brilliant Stacco White-Wash for buildings, inside 
and ont. Takeclean lumps of well burnt stone lime: slack the same 
as before; add one fourth of a pound of whiting or burnt alum pul- 
verized, one pound of loaf or other sugar, three pints of rice flour 
made into avery thin and well boiled paste, starch or jelly, and one 
pound clean glue, dissolved in the same manner as cabinet makers 
do. This may be applied cold within doors, but warm outside. It 
will be more brilliant than plaster of Paris, and retain its brilliancy 
for many years, say from {fifty to one hundred. It is superior, no- 
thing equal. The east end of the President’s house in Washington, 
is washed with it. 
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Sugar Beet. 
| FROM THE SILK CULTURIST. } 


D. L. Child, Esq., agent of a Sugar Beet Company iu Illinois, 
writes from France: 

‘(he most interesting aspect of the Beet Sugar business, is its 
bearing upon agriculture and rural economy. 

1. It enriches the land, both as an excellent substitute for fallowing 
and as producing an immense quantity of capital manure. 

2. {t has the latter effect in various ways, but principally by feed- 
ine alarge number of cattle and sheep. The former are fattened in 
three to three and a half months, and in a manner that is really su- 
perp So fine specimens of beef creatures are seldom seen in the 
United States, after six months of the best pasturing and stall-feeding. 
The sheep are fattened in six weeks. At the manufactory where I 
have been, they pay on an average, about six louis for cattle, and sell 
them for about eleven. A louis is about $4 37. I suppose that this 
branch of the business would be quite as lucrative in the United 
States, where stock animals may be bought somewhat cheaper. This, 
you see is doubling capital three times a year, with the help, bow- 
ever, of the pulp or punice of the beet. This can be kept good any 
desirable length of time. It is sold here at 10 cents the cwt. 

3. The profit of raising the beets is very great, according to esti- 
mates which I have from the most intelligent sources, I do not find 
it so high as Mr. Pedder did. My data make the nett gainin France, 
after paying rent, ploughing, weeding, hoeing, digging, and preserv- 
ing, 404 franes, per hectare. This measure is a trifle over two En- 
glish acres. Consequently the profit of cultivating beets on an acre 
will be 202 francs—about $38. Can you wonder that land has risen 
from fifty to one hundred and fifty per cent in the districts of the 
sugar manufacturies. The wages of labor for cultivating and manu- 
facturing the produce of an hectare amount to $56 81. This would 
give for one hundred acres, $2,840 nearly; and for four hundred, 
which would be the quantity required for the largest establishments, 
$11,830, to say nothing of the profits of the proprietor, or lease- 
Lolder, when he and the laborer are one ond the same. In this case, 
besides getting pay for his labor he would receive $38 profit per 
acre. Wages will be higherin America, and the profits of the labor- 
er and proprieter still more encouraging. In one manufactory which 
{ visited, two-thirds of the hands were women, who are paid much 
lessthan men. But there is no reason why it should be so, for they 
do just as much work and just as well as men. They do the prin- 
eipal part of the weeding and dressing of the crop every where,” 





PART III. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Officers of the Horticultural Soctety for 1837-8.— 


NATHANIEL HEYWARD, President, 
THOMAS BENNETT, Vice-President, 
Dr. E. HORLBECK, Cor. Secretary, 
JOSEPH F, O’HEAR, Ree. Secretary, 
WILLIAM KUNHARDT, Treasurer, 
WILLIAM J. LESESNE, Orator. 


Standing Committee.—Samuel Patterson, Dr. E. Geddings, J. A, Winthrop, 
James Bancroft, M. D. Strobel, Dr. E, F. Leitner, R. L. Baker, James H. Tay- 
lor, Dr. 8S: Wilson. 

On Flowers and Plants.—Hon. Thomas Bennett, Dr. E. Geddings, Dr, E; F. 
Leitner, Mr. J. A. Winthrop, Mr. R. L. Baker, Mr, M. D, Strobel. 


On Fruits.—Dr. Joseph Johnson, Dr. E, Horlbeck, Dr. S. Wilson, Nathaniel 
Heyward, Esq. 

On Vegetables.—Mr. Joseph F. O’ Hear, Mr. William Kanhardt, Mr. James H, 
‘Taylor, Mr. James Bancroft. 


The Committees will visit gardens and farms on notice being left at Mr. R. L; 
Baker’s Store, at the corner of Broad street and East Bay, where any thing wor- 
thy of exhibition may be deposited for inspection. 


Native Silk Worm of America.~—Mr, C, F. Durant, of New-Jersey, has dis- 
covered a native silk-worm, which spins a cocoon from 50 to 60 per cent heavier 
than the Asiatie or European, and is covered with a kind of shell of compact and 
hardened silk, which seems to require moisture and warmth to effect the process 
of hatching. Mr. Dis endeavoring to remedy this difficulty. It is found in the 
depths of our forests, most frequently on elder branches; its superior worth has 
been long overlooked, while we have paid strict attention to the foreign product. 
The silk worm gut, so useful to fishermen, in fastening their hooks to the lines, 
made from these cocoons is said to be far superior to the foreign, and although 
not greater in size than a horse-hair doubled, 1s thoughtto be capable of raising 
a weight of one hundred pounds. 


Bad effects of Tobaeco.—In a work on Tumors, by John C, Warren, just pub- 
lished by Crocker & Brewster—in describing a case of cancerous affection of the 
tongue, caused by the habitual use of tobacco in the mouth, the doctor, whose aus 
thority in such cases, will hardly be disputed, says, “Tobacco is a common cause 
of cancer in the tongue, and iu the lip. For many years back, I have questioned 
those affected with these diseases, as to their use of tobacco, and they have gene- 
rally answered in the affirmative. Every man who chews tobacco, may, I think, 
consider himself particularly exposed to the danger of having a cancer on his 
/ep or tongue, 


Currant Wine.—A kind of wine has been manufactured from the black cur- 
rant, by Samuel Wylly Pomeroy, of Brighton, Mass., which has been much cele- 
brated for its medicinal properties. Dr. John G. Coffin, editor of the Boston 
Medical Intelligencer, saya of this wine, “ It has all the good qualities of the best 
Port, without any of its heating or constipating effects, Its extibition has been 
attended with remarkable success in the early stages of cholera and dysentery, 
and again also in the late stages of these diseases, after the symptoms of inflam- 
mation or febrile excitement has ceased, It has been strikingly remedial in the 
jow states of typhiod and bilious fever. The late Capt. Gilchrist, who for several 
years followed the Botanic trade, and who had always suffered an attack of the 
severe cholera, which proves so destructive to human life in that climate, used to 
say, that after he had this wine with him, and took two glasses of it every morn- 
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ing, he escaped the disease. On one voyage, his mate, who had not taken the 
wine, was seized with this complaint, when a bottle or two stopped its progress. 
We have not room to enumerate many other morbid affections, in which this wine 
has proved useful. In sore throat it has, for many years, been considered almost 
a specific remedy.—Fessenden’s Amer. Gard. 


Directions for making Wine from the Red Currant.—Gather your currants 
when fully ripe, break them well in a tub, press them in a sifter; then strain 
through a flannel bag and measure the juice. Add two gallons of water to one 
of juice, Fy three pounds of New-Orleans sugar, stir it till the sugar is quite dis- 
solved. The juice must not be permitted to stand over night. Observe that the 
cask be sweet and clean and such as has never been used for beer or cider, and if 
new, let it be wellseasoned. Do not fill your cask too full, otherwise it will work 
out atthe bung, which is injurious to the wine; rather make a proportionate 
quantity over and above, that after drawing off some of the wine, you may have 
enough to fill the cask. Lay the bung lightly on the hole to prevent flies, &c. 
from creeping in. In three or four weeks the bang-hole may be stopped up, 
leaving only the vent-hole open til] it has done working, which is generally the 
middle or last of October. It may then be racked off if you please, butI think 
it best to leave it on the lees till spring, and if not wanted for present use, it may 
be left on the lees for two years. 

When you draw off the wine, bore a hole an inch at least from the tap-hole, 
and a little to one side of it, that it may run off clear of the lees. Some putin 
spirit, but I do not think it advisable. 

Do not suffer yourself to be prevailed upon to put more than one third juice, 
for that would render it hard and unpleasant; nor too much sugar, for that would 
deprive it of 1ts pure vinous taste. It improves by age.— J’ennessee Farmer. 


Stall Feeding v. Yarding.—Mr. Chapman of Linwood farm, Rhinebeck, has 
sent us a communication in reply to A. B.C. against stall-feeding. He gives it as 
his opinion, confirmed by thirty years experience on both continents, that cattle 
will fatten with — facility, and less expense, in the stall than in the yard. 
He says that stables should be well ventilated, and frequently cleaned and well- 
littered; and that the cattle should be regularly fed and watered. In laying on 
fat, he thinks a moderate re sire of warmth, so as to cause aslight perspiration, 
and a variety of feed, contribute essentially to this object. He stables all his 
cattle except the year olds. The manure is deposited in piles at the stable doors, 
and every few days removed to the fields where it 1s to be used for summer crops, 
and deposited in long heaps.— Cultivator. 


Lime.—tL.ime is said to be an excellent remedy for burns or scalds ; equal pro- 
portions of lime water and any kind of oil, made into a thin paste, if immediately 
— and repeatedly moistened, will speedily remove the effects of a burn; and 
if applied later, even when the blister has risen, the remedy never fails. This paste 
has been known to stop effusions of blood, when almost every thing else had failed. 
Dry lime thrown into a flesh wound is always healing — New Era. 


The Beet Root.—Besides the profit arising from manufacturing sugar from the 
beet, a late account mentions, that afier the beet has undergone the process by 
which sugar is extracted, it then contains one sixth as much potash as it did sugar, 
and the molasses, after serving for the making of sugar, is distilled to obtain aleo- 
hol. The whole together we should think, would be a very lucrative business. — 
Trumansburg Advocate. 


Dyspepsia.—-One great cause of indigestion is unquestionably anxiety of mind. 
Any agitation of the spirits, whether joyous or painful, deranges the digestive or- 

ans. Noman should sit down to dinner, if he expects to receive « protest in the 
afternoon, unless he has made up his mind to care nothing about it, and let the 
world “ wag as it will.””, No man should eat when he is in a passion, and above 
all, no man that is merciful to his own stomach, and desirous of length of days, 
should eat fast. 





To keep off Bugs.—Parkhurst says, that “melon seeds soaked twenty-four 
hours in a decoction of tobacco and water, will be effectually protected against 
the bugs.”’ If it will do this, it will do the same on pumpkins, squashes and cu- 
eumbers. But the best method we have ever seen tried, next to the daily applica- 
tion of a squeeze with the thumb and finger, is to place a portable coop contain- 
ing a hen and chickens in the midst of a bed of melons or cucumbers’ The 
chickens will do no imjury, and will speedily exterminate the whole race of bugs, 


that may infest the premises. 
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